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THE ENGLISH CONSTRUCTION A FRIEND OF MINE 
ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 


One of the most written-about constructions of English syntax is that repre- 
sented by the type: a book, a friend of his |of Tom’s], that nose of his. According to 
Matzner (III, 222: Eng. edition), this construction had originally a par- 
titive reference: the preposition of meant ‘out of the number of’, and the posses- 
sive pronoun was elliptical, intended to comprehend the preceding substantive— 
but in the plural: while e.g. his book and mine = ‘his book and my book’, the con- 
struction a book of his meant ‘a book of [from out the number of] his books’— 
being only an alternate way of expressing the idea: ‘one of his books’.! In time, 
however, the partitive reference disappeared (‘obscured by usage’’), so that it 
became possible to apply the construction to cases where the possessive “belongs 
to a single object only”—as is obviously true of that nose of his. Matzner offers 
no chronology for this shift of reference, or even for the origin of the construc- 
tion—in spite of the fact that it apparently arose in Middle English (‘‘the most 
ancient period of the language presents no support for it’’). According to him, 
“the origin of this form seems lost in popular language’. 

This partitive interpretation has found many supporters: according to Jesper- 
)sen (NEG III, 15-18), Sonnenschein and Fowler have accepted it unquestion- 
3 ingly; and the same is true of Sweet (MEG 2114-5), and van der Gaaf, l.c., p. 
< 18-34; Jespersen himself, at the time of his “Growth and Structure...” (1905; 
3 ef. §184), belonged to the same school (though, as the author of the NEG, he 
.f was to criticize and even deride the partitive interpretation, without mentioning 
his earlier views), and Einenkel was ultimately to join it (see below). None of 
them, however, attempts to explain the loss of the partitive meaning: indeed, 
neither Sonnenschein (acc. to Jespersen) nor Einenkel mentions the non-parti- 
tive type that nose of his. Sweet, van der Gaaf and Jespersen (in “Growth and 
Structure”) include this type among their examples, but seem to find its appear- 
_ ance non-problematical; Fowler (MEU, 399) is distressed at the illogicality of a 


/ 


) '}The same interpretation of our construction, without explanation, was given a few 
| years before Matzner by Dean Alford, The Queen’s English (1865) p. 287: ‘“The ‘of’ preceding 
the noun in the genitive is not one of possession, but of partition. ‘‘How many servants of 
my Father’s’’ = ‘‘How many servants from among those of my Father’’ (cited by van der 
Gaaff, ‘“‘A friend of mine,’’ Neophilologus XII [1927], p. 19). And a century before this we 
find a similar equation (‘‘A soldier of the King’s’? = ‘‘one of the soldiers of the King’’) 
offered by Dr. Lowth in his “Short Introduction to English Grammar’’ (1762), p. 27-8 
(cited by John T. Curry in Notes and Queries, July-December, 1913, p. 314)—though, at 
the same time, he calls this construction a ‘‘double possessive’’! 
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2 ANNA GRANVILLE HATCHER 


construction which should imply that a person has several noses; but, instead of 
this illogicality leading him to suspect the doubt of a partitive origin, it is rather 
his firm belief in a partitive origin that makes him lament the indefensible exist- 
ence of that nose of his. 

The first scholar whom I know to have attacked the interpretation ‘a book 
from among his books’ was Beekman (Engl. Studien VIII [1885], 412-4), who not 
only pointed out the difficulty of explaining the shift from a book of his to that nose 
of his, but also objected to Matzner’s elliptical interpretation of the possessive: 
how can one say that, in a book of his, his stands for ‘his books’—when the con- 
struction *a book of his books is impossible, and has always been so? In a true 
elliptical expression, one should be able to supply the missing word, says Beek- 
man, as in St. Paul’s [church]. And so he rejects the idea of ellipsis and the parti- 
tive function of of: he considers the construction a book of mine to contain, simply, 
a double expression of possession: the result, he suggests, of a confusion between 
the two types a book mine and a book of me. 

Two years later, the same solution was tentatively offered (with no mention of 
Beekman) by Einenkel in his Streifziige durch die mittelengl. Syntax, 1887, p. 86. 
Poutsma, in his grammar (Part II, ch. xxiv, p. 79-80), raises the same two objec- 
tions against the traditional partitive theory as those advanced by Beekman (to 
whom we are referred, without comment), but adopts only one half of the latter’s 
positive suggestion: he omits reference to the possible influence of a friend of me, 
and finds the origin simply in a friend mine—to which of came to be added “for 
clearness.”” To Poutsma, too, our construction is a “double possessive.” Finally, 
in our time, Curme (“‘Syntax,” 1931, p. 75-6), with no mention of any predeces- 
sor, also speaks of a “‘double possessive’’; but, ignoring the type a friend mine, 
he would go by way only of a friend of me: in this construction, of me gave way to 
of mine, in order to strengthen the idea of possession insufficiently emphasized 
by of alone (with its variety of meanings). 

Long before this, however, Einenkel had abandoned his (temporary and half- 
hearted) advocacy of a double possessive, and had offered new evidence for the 
traditional partitive interpretation: in Anglia XXVIII, 504-8 (where he also 
refers to an earlier article on the same line in Paul’s Grundriss, Syntax, 177) he 
quotes a number of examples from Froissart of the type un chevalier des siens, 
where the plural form of the possessive points unmistakably to a partitive in- 
terpretation. In line with his well-known bias, he takes it for granted (without 
comparing the dates of attestation in the two languages in question) that the 
origin of the English construction is to be explained by French influence; and it 
is only the origin in which he is interested. He does not attempt to explain the 
disappearance of the original partitive meaning, or to state whether or not this 
same development took place in French.” 


2 It is hardly necessary here to discuss the suggestion of Kellner (in the notes to his edi- 
tion of Caxton’s Blanchardin and Eglantine, 1890, p. xix, xxiii), that our construction was 
“quasi-partitive’’—by which he means, indifferent to the distinction between partitive 
and determinative. This interpretation, which should bridge the gap between the partitive 
and non-partitive types, offers, actually, no explanation as to the function of of when com- 
bined with a possessive: it is surely not the partitive of which would be called upon to form 
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THE ENGLISH CONSTRUCTION A friend of mine 3 


Einenkel’s assumption of French influence is denied by van der Gaaf, l.c. He 
points out that, by the time of Froissart (born 1337), the type a friend of mine 
had come to be usual in English; furthermore, in order for the French construc- 
tion to have influenced English, it should have existed in Anglo-Norman (Frois- 
sart, himself, being a continental Frenchman).* However, like Einenkel, he takes 
the partitive interpretation for granted. 

Finally,‘ Jespersen, in his New English Grammar (III, 15-23),5 returns to the 
problem with criticism of the partitive interpretation which he had earlier 





a construction indifferent to the partitive relationship; and I have never heard of a ‘‘quasi- 
partitive of.’’ 

What Keller contributed, however, was a chronology (and classification) of our con- 
struction, as he happened to find this in a small number of Middle English texts. He breaks 
this constuction down into three types: (1) a (any, some etc.) friend of mine, (2) a knight of 
King Arthur’s (both introduced by an undetermined noun) and (8) the type with demon- 
strative pronoun (and occasionally the definite article), that beard of thine (the knight of 
King Arthur’s). He notes that the first is found already in Chaucer, and rather frequently 
(an old felaw of yours): it is not until the Gesta Romanorum that we find the possessive of a 
noun (a forester of the Emperours), and the type with demonstrative is found only with 
Caxton, and then very infrequently (two examples: that berde of thyne, that olde skynne of 
thyne).—Jespersen, however, points out (NEG III, 16) that the construction with the 
genitive of a noun can also be found as early as Chaucer (an officer of the prefectes, G.368), 
and states that there is no reason why this type should not have sprung into existence at 
the same time as that with possessive pronoun. But he agrees that the third type, with 
demonstrative pronoun, must have come later (evidently because Middle English [like 
Old English] possessed a simpler way of combining demonstrative and possessive in the 
form this my friend, which was only gradually driven out by this friend of mine [< a friend 
of mine}). 

Finally, van der Gaaf, (whose article, published two years before the NEG, is not men- 
tioned by Jespersen) shows that the first two types (a friend of mine, a knight of 
King Arthur’s) are found already by 1300 (and the type more of thine, anything of thine 
by 1200) : the third, (that beard of thine, the knight of King Arthur’s) he attests in 1350. His is 
the most up-to-date chronology I have come across—but he, too, has been unable to find 
a friend of his in Old English. 

3 At the end of his article, it is true, he is forced to admit, in a post-scriptum, that he 
has come across a thirteenth-century example of our construction (or the prototype of our 
construction) in French (. . . la dame seinte Marie, Ke nul de seons ne ublie)—and in Anglo- 
Norman! However, he now sees in the Anglo-Norman provenience a sign of English influ- 
ence on French, instead of the reverse. And he ends with the words: ‘“These few ‘finds’ (for 
he has also attested other later examples in Anglo-Norman) have not changed my views as 
to the origin of the English idiom.” 

4 T have been forced to omit from this discussion the theory of Trampe Bgdtker, whose 
article on this subject has not been accessible to me. Jespersen (in the pages which will be 
immediately discussed) refers us to an article in Christiania Vidsk. Selsk. 1908, no. 6.34, 
but tells us nothing of its contents; van der Gaaf, referring evidently to the same article 
(which he cites under the title “Critical Contributions to Early English Syntax,’’ Chris- 
tiania 1908, p. 34) states only that Bédtker suggested ‘‘that it may have resulted from a 
‘tag’ construction, by which he means that of mine was added at first by way of afterthought, 
so that there was a pause before it. He adduces parallels from Norwegian dialects.’’ But, 
from this, we learn nothing of the Norwegian scholar’s opinion as to the function of the 
preposition of, or as to the reference of the possessive pronoun. 

5In his grammar, Jespersen simply repeats, without alteration, an article published 
three years earlier in a series entitled: ‘‘On Some Disputed Points in English Grammar,” 
§.P.E. Tract XXIV (Clarendon Press, 1926). 
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adopted. As for the evidence in its favor which Einenkel had found in French, 
Jespersen is ready to admit that only a partitive meaning is possible for wn cheva- 
lier des siens. But, mainly because of the difficulty (which by now has become 
apparent to him) of reconciling a partitive origin with the type that nose of his 
(a problem, it may be said here, which never existed for French), he seeks to find 
another explanation—and to prove that it is unnecessary to assume the influence 
of the French type. This last he does (without reference to van der Gaaf’s efforts 
in the same direction) by pointing out, in his native Danish, a parallel construc. 
tion, but with the possessive always in the singular (‘Is that a pocket-handker- 
chief of yours”—“Er det et lommetgrklaede av dit?’’); he also states that Amund 
Larsen had attested the existence, in a certain Norwegian dialect, of the type en 
kniv af min, et hus af mit.6 Since the Dano-Norwegian constructiun, with singu- 
lar possessive must have arisen independently of the French, one is therefore 
justified in assuming that the English construction may be similarly independent 
—and that it may also, like the Dano-Norwegian av [af] min, contain a singular 
possessive. For, after all, the form of the possessive pronoun in English may be 
as weil singular as plural: and there is no evidence from the older language, with 
its inflected forms, which might speak against a singular interpretation (e.g. no 
*an dohtor of minum [plur.] vs. *an dohtor of minre). 

Having then shown that it is unnecessary to postulate French influence, and 
that it is possible to interpret the form of the possessive in English as a singular, 
Jespersen then offers a new non-partitive explanation of a friend of mine. He re- 
jects the (also non-partitive) explanation of Beekman (a friend mine + a friend 
of me) on the grounds that a friend mine is “an imaginary and seemingly impos- 
sible form.” According to him, of should be interpreted neither partitively nor 
possessively, but “appositionally”. That is: just as the city of Rome means ‘the 
city that is Rome’, and the three of us ‘the three who are we’, so a friend of mine = 
‘a friend who is mine’ and that nose of his = ‘that nose which is his’.” 


6 This Norwegian type is, supposedly, found only in one part of Norway: on the coast of 
Nedenes. In Danish, too, Jespersen tells us, the construction af min is infrequent: while 
to some of his countrymen whom he consulted it ‘“‘appears quite natural, . . . others will 
not recognize it.’’ This leads Jespersen to the conclusion that it must be of quite recent 
origin (‘‘the construction with the singular of the possessive pronoun seems to have sprung 
up quite spontaneously in recent times’’; ‘‘in recent colloquial Danish we have .. .’’). But 
this infrequency may just as easily mean that a very ancient construction is becoming ob- 
solete and this is surely borne out by the dialectal nature of the Norwegian type.— 
But Jespersen considers the Norwegian construction af min to be separate from the Danish 
av min! 

7It should be stated, for the sake of accuracy, that this theory of apposition, which 
Jespersen presents as an original contribution (and which I shall continue to refer to as 
his theory) was already accepted as a possible explanation in 1912—according to informa- 
tion offered in Notes and Queries (1. c. p. 153) by one correspondent, who refers us to the 
‘Modern English Grammar” of J. C. Nesfield (1912). In section 304, Nesfield states of our 
construction: ‘“Three explanations have been offered—all conceivable: ‘‘[(1): partitive 
theory; (2): double possessive—personally preferred by Nesfield] (3): the ‘of’ merely de- 
notes apposition, as in ‘the continent of Asia’, which means ‘the continent, namely Asia’. 
Similarly, the phrase ‘that face of my father’s’ can mean ‘that face, namely my father’s 
[face]’. This explanation is the least satisfactory [!].’’ 

It is surprising that Jespersen, who went out of his way to consult such mediocre gram- 
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THE ENGLISH CONSTRUCTION A friend of mine 5 


Now Jespersen is surely justified (as were also several of his predecessors) in 
objecting to a partitive theory which fails to explain the development of the non- 
partitive type that nose of his;* and his Dano-Norwegian parallels with singular 
possessive certainly undermine the value of Einenkel’s evidence (un chevalier des 
siens) in regard to English. As for Beekman’s assumption of confusion between a 
friend mine and a friend of me (neither of which he attests), Jespersen is also right 
in questioning the existence of the first construction (on which Poutsma’s theory 
also depended): among the examples of the postponed possessive which I have 
come across (mainly in the vocative: brother mine), I have found none with in- 
definite article (*a brother mine). And, of the two, it is the type with indefinite 
article which was the basic one, as we have seen: a friend of mine> that friend 
of mine. 

As for Jespensen’s own idea of the ‘appositional of’, this has the obvious merit 
of bridging the gap between the partitive and the non-partitive types—and with- 
out the postulation of non-attested forms (Beekman, Poutsma, Curme); it is 
surely the neatest, the least awkward of the theories hitherto advanced. But, on 
the other hand it’ is, as presented, much too theoretical: what particular type of 
appositional expression was it that came to be applied to the possessive pronoun? 
Surely, such a phrase as the city of Rome (the state of Virginia, the month of May, 
the name of Smith) is not apt to have inspired the creation of a book, a friend of 
mine. The three of us, it is true, seems somewhat closer (with its personal pro- 
noun);!° but here, just as in the city of Rome, the first noun is accompanied by the 





mars as those of Sonnenschein and Deutschbein, failed to take into account that of 
Nesfield. 

8 What of the objection raised by Beekman to the partitive theory: that no one has ever 
said ‘‘a friend of my friends,’’ ‘‘a book of my books’’? Jespersen, during his own ‘“‘partitive’’ 
days, found such a construction quite reasonable, and offered, in evidence thereof, an ex- 
ample from Chaucer: ‘“‘ne no-thing of hise thinges is out of my power.’’ But it is quite pos- 
sible that, in this example, the expression no-thing has already come to mean nothing: that 
is, that it represents an indefinite pronoun ‘naught’ (it may be found already in Old Eng- 
lish in this meaning, cf. Bosworth-Toller, s.v. bing). If so, the construction naught of my 
things is not quite on the level of no book of my books. I agree with Beekman that such a 
construction as a book of my books is probably not known to English. 

I hesitate, however, to agree with Beekman’s principle: that, just because a book of my 
books is impossible, therefore ‘“‘a book of mine’’ cannot mean ‘a book of [from among] my 
books.”? For example one says in French ‘‘une femme des plus belles’? which must mean 
“.. des plus belles femmes’’—yet, surely one would never actually say * ‘‘une femme des 
plus belles femmes.’’ It is true that in the phrase . . . des plus belles, it is necessary, for the 
meaning, to understand the word femmes; yet the moment that this (necessary) word would 
be overtly expressed, the result would be tautology! 

®T would also question the existence of the second type: a friend of me (which Curme 
must postulate for his theory). While, in Middle English, one may find rather frequently 
(cf. Einenkel, Streifztige, p. 85) the type “‘the friend of me’? ‘‘the face of you”’ (a construction 
which still survives today in a few fixed phrases: ‘‘not for the life of me!’’), I have not been 
able to find any example of ‘‘a friend of me’’—as one does find in German ein Freund von 
mir and in Dutch een vriend van mij. (One could very probably find the type: a picture of 
me [objective gen.] but, then, the objective relationship is excluded from our construction.) 

10 However, I am not absolutely convinced that the three of us represents apposition. 
Jespersen calls attention to the difference between this (appositional) expression, and the 
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definite article, not the indefinite—and the same holds true of nearly 
every variety in which the appositional of appears: the art of weaving, the genre 
of the novel, the profession of teaching, the vice of gambling, the element of time, 
Surely a pattern with the could not have led to a pattern with a." 

But not only can objections be raised against Jespersen’s theory on logical 
grounds: there is at hand historical evidence which proves conclusively that it is 
impossible to explain our English construction by reference to apposition. Jes- 
persen himself had stated that only with evidence from Old English could one 
be positive of the origin of our construction; like everyone else, he assumed that 
this was not in existence. To the contrary, our construction is found from the time 
of Caedmon! By the simple expedient of consulting Boswell and Toller’s diction- 
ary s.v. min, pin, I was able to find the three following examples which are iden- 
tical with the modern construction except that the genitive of the possessive 
pronoun is found, instead of the preposition of: 

ne pearf ic yrfestol eaforan bytlian ‘...for any heir [dat. sing.] of mine’ 

aenegum minra [gen. plur.] 

(Gen, 2177-8, ed. Krapp) 
Wlwine habbe pat lond pe he mines ‘... that land he had of mine’ [gen. sing] 
hafde 
(Diplomatarium Anglicum, Thorpe, 
p. 580) 
Su mid Sines anes gebeahtegepoh- ‘with counsel of thine alone’ [gen. sing, 
test & geworhtest 
(Alfred, Boet., ed. Sedgefield, 
xxxiii, 5) 
In the example from Caedmon we find just the construction which Jespersen 


seeunannenn 





obviously partitive three of us. But is not the second expression the origin of the first? For 
example, one would begin by saying: ‘‘three of us decided to go to the movies’”’ and, later 
in the account: “‘the three of us had a wonderful time” i.e. “the three of us just mentioned 
above.” In such a situation, the difference of nuance would be simply due to the addition 
of the definite article—being the same as that between “three men” and “‘the three men.” 

11 We do find one particular type of apposition, in which the first noun is regularly accom- 
panied by the indefinite article: a monster of a woman, a fool of a boy, a peach of a car, a 
pigsty of a house etc. But, if only for psychological reasons, it is surely difficult to imagine 
that this highly affective, hyperbolical pattern, always expressing a personal judgment, 
could have led to the quite factual type a book of mine. 

As a matter of fact, the emotional nuance that we find with a fool of a boy etc. is often 
present with (the non-partitive variant of) our construction: that ugly nose of his!; and it 
may be noted that the two constructions sometimes have the demonstrative pronoun in 
common: we may also say ‘‘that fool of a boy!’’ Moreover, the two types that ugly nose of 
his! and that fool of a boy! contain exactly the same type of equation—and one that is the 
reverse of all other varieties of the appositional of: in the city of Rome, the element of time 
etc., the first word is a general term further defined by the second: “‘A is B’’ (the city in 
question is Rome, the element in question is time). But in both that fool of a boy and that 
ugly nose of his—and only here—we have the reverse relationship: ‘‘B is A’’ (the boy is 4 
fool, his is an ugly nose) : it is the second noun which is the general term, made more specific 
by the first. (For an interesting discussion of the particular type of apposition represented 
by that fool of a boy, ef. Stephen Lyer, ZRPhA LVIII, 348). 
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had admitted would disprove his own theory: a singular noun is followed by a 
plural possessive.!* 

Does this mean that Matzner was right (eaforan aenegum minra = ‘any heir 
from among my heirs’)? Obviously not, for in the second example (as also in the 
third) the possessive is in the singular. The first example would seem to bear out 
Matzner’s theory, the second, Jespersen’s'—which simply means that both alike 
are proved false." 

Now this mixture of singular and plural is surely the last thing that either of 
these grammarians would have expected to be unearthed: Matzner’s theory as 
well as Jespersen’s rested on the assumption that the distinction between singu- 
lar and plural was all-important in determining the (non-partitive or partitive) 
function of the possessive. They took it for granted, as everyone has done, that 
the possessive must recapitulate the preceding noun: that, in a book of mine, mine 
must mean either ‘my book’ or ‘my books’—and, obviously, that it must have 
the same reference in all cases. But since, as we have seen, we find, now the singu- 
lar, now the plural, regardless of the number of the preceding noun, this must 
mean that the latter is not the antecedent of the possessive. This pronoun must 
evidently refer to some concept not mentioned in the sentence—its number 
being determined by that concept. 

Obviously, we have to do in these Old English examples, with the absolute use 
of the possessive pronoun to refer to ‘that which, those who belong to me’—just 
as we find this, for example, in such expressions as “to each his own” or “love to 
you and yours.” In the first, his own means ‘his (rightful) property’, in the 
second, yours = ‘your people, your family’. Now this absolute use of the posses- 





The similarity just pointed out could, of course, explain only that nose of his, not a friend 
of mine. Because, however, of the rather striking nature of the parallel in question, I was 
for a time tempted to see in that ugly nose of his (but only here) the appositional of from 
that fool of a boy—leaving a friend of mine to be explained by the conventional partitive 
theory. But, in addition to the awkwardness of assuming two different origins, I soon saw 
that the three-fold parallel between the two emotional types which had struck me, was 
still not quite complete enough to be semantically convincing. For, it is still true that, in 
that fool of a boy, the second term must always be indefinite, referring to a ‘type’ (even 
when a proper name: “‘that fool of a Tom’’). In order to have a straight path to our pos- 
sessive type, one would have to start with some such pattern of apposition as * that fool of 
Tom, *that fool of him, *that ugly boy of him. From *that ugly boy of him to that ugly nose of 
his one could pass with the greatest of ease. But, unfortunately, the first type does not 
exist.—There is, then, no one variety of the appositional pattern which offers itself as the 
model for either of the two main possessive types with which we are concerned. 

ils Tt is inconceivable that the idea did not occur also to Jesperson to consult Boswell 
and Toller: we can only assume that he limited his search to the preposition of (note the 
hypothetical paradigmatic examples he offered: ‘‘an dohtor of minum, of minre’”’—which 
was hardly needed for the partitive function in English, given the presence of the inflected 
genitive. 

12 —_And the third, either of them: a singular may always be interpreted partitively if 
the reference is to a massword (gepeahte). 

13 It need hardly be pointed out that the examples above also disprove the ‘‘double 
possessive’ theories of Beekman, Poutsma and Curme, all of whom operated with the 
preposition of—whereas our construction first arose within the genitive case. 
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sive is a basic Indo-European feature: it may be found in Greek, in Latin and 
in Russian; in French and German, and in all the other Germanic and Romance 
languages—the regular procedure being to use the (neuter) singular in reference 
to possessions (though the neuter plural is also to be found), and the (masculine) 
plural in reference to one’s people: thus ‘that which is mine’ = Gr. 76 éudv (7a 
éua), Lat. meum (mea), Russ. mojé, Germ. das mein{igle, Fr. le mien; ‘those who 
are mine’ = Gr. of éuoi, Lat. met, Russ. mot'* Germ. die meinfiglen, Fr. les miens. 
In English, the absolute possessive is found from the earliest times, used much 
more widely than it is today: compare: 


that which is mine 


He nimed of minum (John XVI, 14) ‘he shall receive of my possessions’ 
Ealle mine synt Sine (Bosworth-Toller) ‘all that belongs to me is thine’ 
Nis sceat paes ic Sines ahredde (B.-T.) ‘not a penny of what I saved of your 
money’ 
Ic héold min tela (B.-T.) ‘I held my own well’ 


Of pin wol I never a del (Curs. M. 2428) ‘I want no part of what is yours’ 

If yee me oght of yurs give (Curs. M. ‘aught of your possessions’ 
15409) 

Of pray wolde Abraham nou3t have 


But uche mon his owne zave (Curs.M. ‘...gave each man what belonged to 
2544) him’ 
Gif pu him lanst anyping of Sinen'® ‘If thou lendest him anything of thy 
possessions’ 


Your Grace hath hitherto cherished me but for mine [‘only for what I possessed’), 
but now I will go to him that is more redier to give than to take (NED) 


those who are mine 


pu mundbora waere minum (B.-T.) ‘thou wouldst be guardian for my 
people’ 

ponne bu and pine beo alysde (B.-T.) ‘when thou and thine are released’ 

& fare we bi-halves: alse we of heoren ‘...asif we were of their party’ 

weoren (Brut, 4189) 

ba cwed se hlaford to his (NED) ‘And the Lord said unto his fol- 
lowers’ 

And he him [Abraham] blessed and alle ‘... and all his tribe’ 


his (Curs. M. 2390) 


14 T should state here that my use of the term ‘absolute possessive’ is narrower than that 
of many grammarians, who mean to imply by this expression only that the pronoun is not 
followed immediately by the noun to which it refers—as in ‘“‘your books and mine.’”’ This 
is the procedure in the NED in regard to the five pronouns: ours, yours, his, hers, theirs: 
only in the case of mine and thine is the ‘absolute use’ limited to the reference ‘my people, 
my possessions’. 

14s Cf. also the use of the abs. poss. in Russ. on mnje svoj ‘he is my relative’ lit. ‘he is 
to me a suus, one’s own’ (the invariable reflexive svoj referring to the subject regardless 
of person); zdjest vsje svoji, lit. ‘here, all are suz’. 

18 Cited by van der Gaaf, p. 20. 
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If bei wynne oures we be peires (Curs. ‘if they conquer our fighting men, we 
M. 7468) are theirs’ 
Or he com ... Ane of his cryit, ‘““Doug- ‘...oneofhismen...’ 
las! Douglas!’’!* 
With both these types, there is an interesting variety of reference to be found: 
the neuter singular is used to refer, not only to physical possessions, but to what 
‘belongs’ in any way to a person that sets him apart from others (Beow.: Ic héold 
min tela ‘I held my own well’ i.e. my own position)."” In reference to persons, the 
general concept ‘my people’ may be variously broken down: ‘family, tribe’, ‘ad- 
herents’, ‘fighting-men’ etc.;!* always, however, there is underlying the idea of a 
fixed group of persons who are ‘mine’, forever distinguished from ‘yours’ or the 
rest of the world. 

Thus, in the example from Caedmon ... eaforan ...aenegum minra we have 
to do with the concept ‘my people, my family’ (hen:> the plural poss.): “any heir 
forming a part of [the people I call] ‘mine’ ’’; in pai lond pe he mines hafde, with 
the concept ‘my property’ (hence the neuter singular): ‘that land that he had 
from what belongs to me’. And in mid dines anes gebeahte, ‘with counsel of thine 
alone’ (where we also find the neuter singular), the absolute possessive has ob- 
viously a non-concrete reference (similar, perhaps, tothat found in Lat. nthil addo 
de meo): Sines = ‘of thy invention, inspiration’. In all cases alike we must have 
to do with a partitive idea—though not in the Matznerian sense: in any heirs of 
mine it is not ‘my heirs’ that are partitioned, but ‘my family’. 

This means, of course, that our construction must have developed within the 
framework of the partitive as used with the absolute possessive: in the examples 
cited above, there were a number of the type never a del of bin etc. And, within 
this framework, the type a book, a friend of mine could arise by a natural process 


16 Cited by van der Gaaf, p. 21. 

17 For similar non-concrete references in modern English we may compare: ‘“‘you’ll get 
your’s”’ [you’ll get what’s coming to you, what belongs to you], ‘‘he did it on his own” [on 
his own initiative], ‘‘theirs [their réle, their duty] not to reason why.”’ 

In Latin, we find the neuter possessive used in an extraordinarily wide variety of non- 
concrete references: it may designate the ways, the mannerisms or the natural inclination 
of a person: suum quemque decet ‘one’s own way of being is fitting to each one’ (Plaut. 
Stich. 5, 4, 11), non est mentiri meum ‘it isn’t my nature to lie’ (Ter. Heaut. 3, 2, 28), hau 
nosco tuum ‘now I see what you are really like’ (Pl. Trin. 445); to his réle, duty, affair, 
concern: vesirum est dare, vincere nostrum (Ov. F. 4, 889) ‘it is yours to give, ours to con- 
quer’, cognoscunt ...immobile agmen sua quemque molientem (Liv. 10; 20, 8) ‘each one 
working at his own tasks’; to his invention: nihil addo de meo ‘I add nothing of my own’ 
(Cie. Har. resp. 19: ef. also Fr. ne rien mettre du sien); to his own achievement: meum 
mthi placebat, illi suum ‘I liked what I had done, he liked what he had done’ (Cic., Ait. 14, 
20, 3); and the idea ‘on one’s own’ (by one’s own power) is also found in Latin [stellae] quae 
... inde splendorem trahent caloremque, non de suo clara (Sen. Q.N.1, 2,6) ‘. . . do not shine 
by their own power’. 

18 In Latin, sut alone is translated by Harper’s as ‘one’s friends, soldiers, fellow-beings, 
equals, adherents, followers, partisans, posterity, slaves, family’—and one could, perhaps, 
make still further distinctions, according to the context. In medieval French and English 
texts, the masculine plural possessive is chiefly found in reference to one’s household, ret- 
inue, fighting-men: the feudal concept ‘mesniee’. 
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of development: “‘he is of theirs’ (of their party, retinue) > ‘‘one [no one, some 
one] of theirs” > ‘a man of theirs” (a man of his azeina man of ouris: Curs. M. 
7465) > “a knight of theirs, a friend of theirs.” Again: ‘to take of mine” > 
“aught of mine” > “anything of mine” > “any book of mine.’’® All that is 
necessary is to substitute for an abstract quantitative word (‘aught’, ‘one’), a 
noun refering to a concrete individual—and the transition may be barely dis- 
cernible: is ‘anything’ abstract or concrete? ‘Some one’ is abstract; perhaps the 
same is true of ‘some man’ as we find it in the Gospels (sum man of urum: Luke 24, 
24) used to translate Lat. quidam ex nostris. But thiscan no longer hold for ‘some 
women’, as we find it two verses earlier: sum wif of urum bregden (quaedam mu- 
lieres ex nostris nos terruerunt) ‘some women of ours [of our group] frightened us’.”° 
Here, where we find the preposition of instead of the partitive genitive (‘‘eaforan 
aenigum minra’’), we have our modern construction full-fledged. 

This example, sum wif of urum I owe to Einenkel (Anglia, l.c.) who, with this 
Old English construction before his eyes, could still insist on French influence! 
For he refuses to recognize that, in sum wif of wrum we have our modern construc- 
tion; he interprets it quite correctly (“nicht ‘einige Frauen von unseren Frauen’ 
sondern ‘einige Frauen von unseren Leuten’ ’”’)—only to state that the Old Eng- 
lish (and Latin) construction must, therefore (!) represent a type absolutely dif- 
ferent from the French and the later English construction.” In quite apriori 
fashion he decides that the construction whose origin he is studying must contain 
an anaphoric possessive (wn chevalier des siens must mean ‘un [chevalier] des siens 
chevaliers’). And when he finds (and recognizes) in the Latin and Old English 
examples the absolute use, he rejects the obvious clue which these could have 
offered him.” 


19 Van der Gaaf is the only grammarian I know of to see the connection between the 
types ‘aught of mine’ and ‘a book of mine’—but this relationship has not given him the 
clue to our construction. At one moment, he was perilously close to the brink of discovery 
—when he remarks that in aught of mine, mine = ‘my possessions’. Yet he continues, some- 
how, to believe that a book of mine is to be explained in the Matznerian way. 

20 Thus our construction is also to be found in (late) Latin: mulieres ex nostris! 

21 The only justification he offers for separating the French un chevalier des siens from 
the Latin and Old English type, is the existence in French of the construction wne femme 
des plus belles (in older French, according to Damourette-Pichon 677 :2, one could also say 
une femme des belles). Since here the postponed adjective (constructed partitively) must 
recapitulate the preceding noun in the plural, he argues that the same interpretation is 
possible for un chevalier des siens. 

But, in the first place, it is possible that in une femme des [plus] belles, the adjective is 
not used anaphorically, but absolutely: ‘les belles’ meaning (regardless of the preceding 
noun) ‘beautiful feminine beings’, ‘belles’. And, secondly, it is not enough to point out 
that an anaphoric interpretation is ‘possible’ for wn chevalier des siens: an absolute inter- 
pretation (as Einenkel had found it in Old English) is also possible. He should have proved 
that the latter was impossible for French, in order to be justified in rejecting the parallel 
with sum wif of urum, quaedam mulieres ex nostris. 

22 And for this he was applauded by Bgdtker, according to van der Gaaf (p. 18)—who 
likewise believes that the Old English example should be considered as a separate con- 
struction, because of the interval of time between this and the Middle English examples. 
But, of course, he did not know that our construction is to be found since Caedmon (except 
for the use of the simple genitive). 
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One reason for the failure of grammarians to connect sum wif of urum with the 
modern construction may have been the feeling that, today, we would not say 
“some women of ours’”’ (at least, not in the same context as that of the Biblical 
passage). But (apart from the fact that one can hardly insist on finding twen- 
tieth-century connotations in a tenth-century text) it is also true that we would 
no longer say “Every knight of his” (Chaucer, cited by Einenkel,, Streifziige, p. 
86): “he ...hadde them go to a preest of myn” (Paston, L., cited by van der 
Gaaf, p. 23); or “‘Ye shall be a knight of mine’”’ (Malory, cited by Jespersen, NEG 
III, 20), which have been accepted, without question, as representing the same 
construction as a friend of mine. The fact is that in all four examples alike (and 
in many other Middle English citations listed by various grammarians), one may 
sense a nuance slightly, but surely at variance from the modern use of our con- 
struction: it is, of course, the nuance of the absolute concept that we find in some 
women of ours, every knight of his, a priest of myn, a knight of mine: the idea of ‘our 
[my] group’, ‘his [my] retinue’. 

And now, against the background of the absolute possessive (and also, against 
the background of medieval feudality) we know how to interpret the Middle 
French type which Einenkel found in Froissart (and which would also go against 
the linguistic grain of a modern Frenchman): un chevalier des siens. Already in 
Old French one may find les siens etc. frequently used to refer to one’s people— 
particularly in a military sense (‘Sunet sun graisle pur les seons ralier’”’: Chans. de 
R. 1309).* We find also such partitive expressions as nul de soens, akun des mens, 
certeines gentz des meons*—which lead easily to Froissart: deux escuiers des leurs, 
un hiraut des leurs, six compagnons des siens, ung bon chevalier des siens, un cheva- 
lier des leurs. Thus, un chevalier des siens means ‘a knight from among his men’, 
and not, as Einenkel maintained, and even Jespersen conceded, ‘a knight from 
among his knights.”* 

We also find in Old French frequent examples of the absolute (neuter) pos- 
sessive used partitively to refer to one’s possessions: rien ne li lairoit dou sien; 
si nos dona tant del sien; ja ne prendront del vostre un denier moneet (cf. Godefroy, 
8.v. sien, vostre). Such a construction as tant del sien or un denier moneet du sien 
should, by rights, have led to *un cheval du sien, *une espee du sien—and indeed 
it is highly probable that such examples could be found, on investigation, if only 


23 The same idea of members of a retinue ‘belonging’ to an overlord is seen in such ex- 
amples of the possessive as li Evruin, les Fromont (mentioned by Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Syn- 
taz, p. 93), meaning ‘those [men] of Evruin, those [men] of Fromont’ (here, where the proper 
name is in the oblique [‘genitive’] case, we have, obviously, a quite different construction 
from the modern les Fromont). Compare also: ‘‘A cui estes, dites le moy.””—‘“‘Sire,”’ fet il, 
‘Je suis au roy.”’ (Tobler-Lomm., s.v. a). 

Oue may find, in Romanian and in dialectal (Sudeten) German, the same question ‘whose 
are you’? used, in reference to the family group: a cui esti, copilifd (‘little child’)?: wem’s 
bist du? 

% All these (Anglo-French) expressions are cited by van der Gaaf, p. 31 (see note 3). 

26 Tt might also be said that we know now how to interpret Jespersen’s et lommet¢rklaede 
av dit and et hus af dit: ‘a handkerchief, a house, belonging to your possessions’. (However, 
as we shall see later, grammaticalization has taken place with this construction in the 
modern language—while the French type has disappeared.) 
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sporadically: it is true that *wn cheval du sien is impossible today—but so is the 
type un chevalier des siens. 

In English, however, our construction thrived more hardily, and developed be- 
yond its original range. It was limited, at the beginning, to the possessive pro- 
noun; but we find by 1300 (van der Gaaf) the analogical use of a noun in the geni- 
tive: a queyntyse of the kynges owen upon hys hors was i-throwen (Rich. Coer de L. 
5656).?* Again, the popularity of the type with indefinite article led to the exten- 
sion of this construction to nouns introduced by a demonstrative pronoun or the 
definite article (by 1350; van der Gaaf): by analogy with a book of mine, the type 
this my book, this thy face gave way (in time, exclusively) to this book of mine, this 
face of thine; while the simple my friend, thy face was often rendered the friend of 
mine, the face of thine.” 

As concerns the use of the demonstrative, it often happens that, when this 
appears we will have to do with an obviously “unique” possession (that nose of 


26 We may remember that Jespersen objected to the assumption that the type a friend 
of my father’s must be considered secondary to a friend of mine (since he had found both 
types in Chaucer); this is also the opinion of van der Gaaf (who has found both types in 
1300). We must, however, assume the primacy of the type with possessive pronoun, not 
only because, in our (admittedly scanty) number of Old English examples, only the pro- 
noun is to be found—but also because the absolute concept (‘that which, those who belong 
to ...’) is to be found in English only with the possessive pronouns: there is no evidence 
that it has been possible to say ‘‘one should respect the King’s’? meaning ‘the property of 
the King’ (or perhaps, ‘the royal household’), which might explain directly the example 
‘a quentyse of the Kinges owne’ cited above. 

We do find, of course, the type “‘St. Paul’s [church], ”’ ‘‘I am going to my sister’s [house],”’ 
“«. . to the dentist’s [office}]’’ etc.—which is often called an ‘absolute genitive’. This how- 
ever, represents an elliptical rather than an absolute use: always the word which is omitted 
has the single reference ‘dwelling’ and the historical development which these examples 
illustrate has been pointed out by van der Gaaf (‘‘The Absolute Genitive,’’ Engl. Studien 
XIV,[1932] p. 54-65). The ellipsis in question (originally limited to churches) is not found 
before the thirteenth century (at Seint Poules: 1280): it cannot, therefore (as is theoretically 
quite simple to imagine) represent the restriction of a general absolute concept (my sis- 
ter’s = ‘anything which belongs to my sister’) to the specific reference ‘dwelling’ (my sis- 
ter’s = ‘my sister’s house’). Thus “‘to go to my sister’s’”’ has evidently a different explana- 
tion from e.g. “‘ir a lo de mi hermana,’’ found so frequently in South American Spanish or 
the Greek és 7é rod diudacxadov ‘to the teacher’s’; since we find here the neuter pronoun, we 
must have to do ultimately with the absolute concept ‘that which belongs to . . .’: ellipsis 
would have required * la de mi hermana (in agreement with casa). 

Incidentally, it should be noted that if Old English had possessed an absolute or elliptical 
expression for e.g. ‘my sister’s’, it would have been necessary to use a demonstrative pro- 
noun (as in Spanish and Greek): ‘‘* ic eom icumen to minre sweostor’’ would be impossible 
in any language which possessed an adverbal genitive. 

27 As we see from pat lond pe he mines hafde, it was also possible for the demonstra- 
tive (or article) to be found in Old English. In this example, however, we have to do with 
a limiting clause: there is no reason to believe that it was found outside this type, since 
Old English could combine so easily possessive and demonstrative (article): pis min sunu 
etc. 

And it may be noted that in Modern English, it is only before a determining clause that 
the article may be found in our construction: ‘the article of his which I like the best’. 
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his, that face of yours etc.). Now, to all those grammarians who upheld the con- 
ventional partitive theory (a book of mine = a book from among my books), such 
an example as that nose of his was a signal that the original partitive force of the 
construction had been lost. But no such conclusion is necessary if we think in 
terms of the absolute use of the possessive: it is still (theoretically) possible to in- 
terpret that nose of his partitively, if we think that it is the absolute concept ‘his’ 
that is partitioned, and not *‘his noses’ (= ‘that nose which forms a part of what 
is his’). 

Now we have already seen that Einenkel, in 1905, had envisaged the absolute 
interpretation of the possessive as a theoretical possibility for a book, a friend of 
mine, only to reject it without explanation. But I should also state here that the 
possibility of my interpretation had been suggested twenty years before Einenkel 
by Beekman—though only in a passing reference, and presented simply as the 
lesser of two evils: in the midst of his energetic objections against Matzner’s par- 
titive theory, Beekman states that (if partitive interpretation be desired): “‘eher 
kénnte man auch das possessive wort im neutralen sinne nehmen und erkliren 
[this heart of mine]: dies herz vom meinigen, von meinem eigenthum (he nimed 
of minum, he shall receive of mine, éx rod éuod Joh: 16, 14), wozu auch die wendung 
I have a house of my own recht gut stimmen wurde.” But after this brief remark, 
evidently not intended to be taken very seriously, he returns to conclude his 
attack on Miatzner—and to offer his own theory, conceived in an ab- 
solute vacuum, of the “double possessive by contamination” (contamination of 
two unattested forms). 

Why did not Beekman follow up his flash of intuition, and why did Einenkel re- 
ject the evidence he had before his eyes? And why has no other grammarian who 
has dealt with this much-debated problem even suspected that the absolute 
possessive may be underlying our construction?® The main reason is, obviously 


*8 It is probable that one of the editors of the NED may have shared my conviction as 
to the origin of our construction: if we look up the article on mine, appearing in one of the 
volumes edited by Bradley, we find the construction of mine listed as a subdivision of the 
absolute use of the pronoun: ‘6: mine = ‘those who are mine’; 6b: mine = ‘that which is 
mine’; 6c: of mine = ‘belonging to me’ (cf. OF prep., 44)”’; the same procedure is followed 
with thine, in a volume also edited by Bradley. There is, it is true, no reference to the his- 
torical development of this construction, nor does the definition ‘belonging to me’ (or, for 
thine: ‘that is [or are] thine: belonging to thee’) reveal anything of this development. But, 
because of the manner of listing just described, one is surely given to understand an ‘abso- 
lute’ origin. 

With the other five pronouns, however, no such clue is given. It has already been noted 
that only with mine and thine is the term ‘absolute’, as applied to possessive pronouns, used 
in the same meaning as in this paper: in the articles on yours, ours, his, hers, theirs, ‘abso- 
lute’ is applied to any pronoun that is not immediately followed (or preceded: mother mine) 
by a noun (some editors make the distinction between ‘absolute’ and ‘predicative’). In one 
case (yours), the references to one’s people and one’s possessions are listed separately (as 
subdivisions [2b, 2c] of the general ‘absolute’ use/2), but no connection whatsoever is sug- 
gested between this reference and the construction of yours. And, as for the remaining four 
pronouns, no distinction whatsoever is made between e.g. ‘“Then the Lord said unto his 
[= ‘his followers’]’’ and ‘Philip sold his prisoners: Richard hung his.”’ 
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that, in English, the absolute possessive is, today, practically extinct, living 
only in a few fixed phrases.”® The Biblical quotation ‘he came unto his own and 
his own received him not”’ bears the hall-mark of another age; and, as for such 
expressions as “your Grace has cherished me only for mine’’, this would prob- 





It is, of course, not under the separate pronouns, but under the preposition of that we 
should expect to find the official interpretation of our construction. But what we read s.v. 
of 44 is rather ambiguous: 

44. Followed by a possessive case or an absolute [?] possessive pronoun. 

Originally partitive [?], but subseq. used instead of the simple possessive . . . where 
this would be awkward or ambiguous, or as equivalent to an appositive phrase; e.g. 
this son of mine = this my son; a dog of John’s = a dog which is John’s, a dog be- 
longing to John. (All the early examples, and many of the later, are capable of ex- 
planation as partitive.) 

We cannot be sure what is meant here by the term ‘absolute’; this is probably used in 
its looser meaning, so that the (also ambiguous) term ‘partitive’ must be understood in 
Matzner’s sense. (We may also note here the suggestion of an ‘appositional relationship’ 
[Jespersen !|—though, according to the NED, this would be only a secondary development.) 

29 This is hardly recognized, however, by grammarians: Miatzner (III, 225-6), Poutsma 
(II, xxxiii, 284-26) and Curme (‘‘Syntax,” 529) mention no restrictions whatsoever on its 
use (Matzner’s and Poutsma’s examples being drawn from earlier periods of the language, 
Curme’s consisting of a few stock phrases still current today). Jespersen (II, 16, 232) men- 
tions the decline of the absolute use but, according to him, the only restriction is the limi- 
tation to the pattern “‘you and yours” “I and mine”’ etc. One receives the impression that 
such examples as ‘‘away he fledde, he and his’? (Curs. M. 2079), ‘“‘And he him blessed and 
alle his’’ (ibid. 2390), ‘‘Lord he seide my self and myne At pi wille al is pine’’ (ibid. 3088) 
could still be found in current English! 

It should be obvious however that it is all but impossible, today, to use the possessive 
absolutely except in crystallized expressions. It is true that we find, as late as 1891 an 
‘individual’ use of mine (NED), but it is found inside of quotation marks: ‘“‘The unhappi- 
ness of being here alone is greater than the happiness of seeing things which, if any of ‘mine’ 
had been with me, I should... .” 

Within the crystallized expressions, it is the neuter concept which is mainly to be found 
(‘love to you and yours” being the only exception)—though, in nearly every case, the pro- 
noun has a non-concrete reference (see the examples cited above, note 16): ‘‘to each his 
own’’ is, however an exception. As for the expression ‘not to distinguish between mine and 
thine’ (where we may also find the English pronouns replaced by meum and tuum) we have 
to do, also, with the idea of ‘possessions’. And yet my feeling is that this expression is felt 
today as containing a definition of terminology: ‘not to know the difference in meaning 
between the word mine, and the word thine’. This is surely true of the German equivalent 
of this expression ‘nicht den Unterschied zwischen Mein und Dein kennen’ (where we find 
the uninflected forms mein and dein, instead of (das] meine, [das] deine): the D.Wb. (s.v. 
mein no. 14) remarks in this connection: ‘‘. . . das mein als neutr. subst. unterschieden 
vom vorigen [n° 13: das meine ‘mein Eigentum’], indem es bezeichnet das, was den namen 
(!) ‘mein’ hat (wie das ich, das mich . . .)”’, and offers the following examples from Freidank 
(‘‘zer werlde mac niht bezzers sin dan ein wort (/) daz heizet min’’) and from Schiller 
(‘nicht worte sinds, die diesen traurgen streit/erledigen!—hier ist das mein und dein,/die 
rache von der schuld nicht mehr zu sondern’’). 

In this connection one may also be reminded of the famous Pensée of Pascal, in which 
he states that in the mere utterance of e.g. ‘‘ce chien est & moi’? we have the origin of the 
‘usurpation’ of property, and which bears the heading: Mien, Tien—one has the impression 
that these are abstract words, entries in a lexicon. 
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ably not be understood at all, today: one would ask “. . . for my what?’ Even 
in a historical dictionary such as the NED, the absolute use of the possessive is 
not always distinguished, as we have seen; and, even in Jespersen’s ‘““New Eng- 
lish Grammar on Historical Principles” we find no mention of the reference to 
‘one’s possessions’ (only to ‘one’s people’) .*° 

Roughly speaking, it could be said that, today, the absolute possessive exists 
only in our construction—where, for that very reason, it has never been recog- 
nized. Since one no longer says “‘he took [much] of mine,” the background for 
“he took a book of mine” has disappeared. Outside of our construction, the 
possessive is used anaphorically (or in anticipation: “hers was a hard life’’); 
accordingly, in a book of mine, all grammarians have assumed that the possessive 
can only refer to the preceding noun (opinion being merely divided between the 
two equations: mine = ‘my book’ or ‘my books’). 

And if this be true of the grammarians, who know of the historical background 
of our language, we may be sure that it would never occur to the speakers of 
the language to interpret our construction in terms of the absolute possessive: 
‘a book from among my possessions’. All of us feel (even I, myself, feel this) 
that in a book of mine or that nose of his, the possessive recapitulates, in one way 
or another, the preceding noun. 

I say ‘in one way or another’, because the two types are surely felt as distinct. 
Today, there is no doubt that that nose of his contains the concept ‘his nose’, 
while a book, a friend of mine suggests the idea ‘my books, my friends’. That the 
second type is today interpreted partitively, in the Matznerian sense, is to me 
quite certain :*' one need only read the flood of indignant answers which poured 


2% While working on this article, I had, in my classroom, an interesting revelation of 
how unfamiliar the absolute possessive is to the average English-speaking person today. 
A group of students, who had had one year of College French, were faced with a sentence 
in Maurois’ Climats containing the expression les miens. All except two took it for granted 
instinctively that it must refer to the preceding noun (though some of tham had the grace 
to be disturbed by the fact that this was feminine): one translated it correctly, but only 
because she had heard les miens used by a Frenchwoman homesick for her family, and had 
been aided in remembering it, by having recently found the parallel expression in German. 
A second student, quite intelligent, who had to depend upon his English associations alone, 
and who realized that les miens could not be anaphoric because of the lack of agreement, 
translated it absolutely in the meaning ‘those things which concern me’ (a meaning which 
happened not to go against the sense of the paragraph). That ‘mine’ could mean ‘my family’ 
[or ‘my possessions’] did not enter his head, and he was simply forced to invent. 

30 Tt is an interesting inconsistency that Jespersen should omit all reference to the type 
mine = meum, while over-rating (as we have seen) the vitality of mine = mei. The same 
inconsistency is apparent in the NED: it has already been noted that, for four of the pos- 
sessive pronouns, no absolute reference has been distinguished: but, when this is distin- 
guished (as with mine, thine, yours), then little recognition is offered of its decline: only 
mine = meum is declared to be obsolete—not, for example, yours = vestrum [or tuum] 
though the last attestation is from 1526 [‘‘I seke not youres but you’”’ II Cor. 12, 14]—and 
would surely be unintelligible today). Such inconsistencies are, however to be expected, 
in the case of a general construction which is obsolescent but not quite obsolete. 

31 Even Poutsma (II, xxiv, p. 80) and Curme (1.c. p. 76), who did not believe in a parti- 
tive origin, make the statement that our construction has come to ‘“‘acquire”’ a suggestion 
of partition. 
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into the gdlumns of Notes and Queries (July-December, 1913), all provoked by 
one ovey-logical correspondent (ibid., p. 25-6), a Mr. John Curry, who had 
found a/friend of my father’s [= *‘a friend of my father’s friend’] to be nonsense: 
the confensus of opinion (almost without exception) was that this construction 
was the equivalent of ‘one of my father’s friends’. Jespersen, however, denies 
a connotation of plurality to ““a—of mine’’: he states that, for the expression of 
a clear partitive idea we have at hand the self-evident construction ‘one of my 
—s”; when we say instead ‘“‘a—of mine” this is a sign that we have rejected 
(or are indifferent to) a partitive idea. He sees in our construction only a con. 
venient device for connecting a possessive pronoun with a noun presented indef. 
nitely (*a my friend, * some my friends being impossible); and he states that 
a friend of mine “in no way implies that we have more than one friend’”’—though 
he adds: “‘of course it will be often understood in this way,” evidently becaus 
it is uncommon to have only one friend. 

But do we ever find this construction in cases where it is impossible or improb- 
able to assume a plurality of possessions (of the class indicated)? For example, 
it is relatively rare that a person possesses more than one house, one library, one 
cook, one grandfather clock, one sable coat etc.; would it not also be rare (to 
say the least) to find such expressions as “a cook of mine”’, “a house of mine”, 
“a, library of mine’’?* This is partly due to the fact that the indefinite article 


2 It is interesting that one of the indignant contributors (p. 91) ‘‘explained”’ a friend of 
my father’s as based upon a friend of mine (‘‘which probably has philological grounds into 
which I should not dare to penetrate’’); and, when Mr. Curry finally responds to all his 
readers three months later (p. 314-5), he takes care to point out that it had never occurred 
to him to attack the pronominal types a friend of mine etc. ‘‘(1) because they are so firmly 
established, (2) because they do not suggest ambiguity [?], and (3) because their use can 
be more easily defended [?].’’ 

This attitude is significant in regard to the unquestionably greater hold that the pro- 
nominal type has on the language. I know of no grammarian who has pointed this out— 
but it is surely true that today the use of the genitive is greatly restricted. We find with 
van der Gaaf such examples as a banner of the giauntz (Ipom.), an officere of the prefecte 
(Chauc.), vesselys of the enemyis (Past. L.), a nopere kny3t of the Emperours (Gesta R.)- 
which would hardly be paralleled today: in modern English, the construction with genitival 
noun seems to be limited to proper names (a friend of Tom’s) or to nouns accompanied by 
the possessive adjective (a friend of my brother’s, of your mother’s). I think we would hardly 
say today: * a tool of the plumber’s, * an assistant of the plumber’s (though, perhaps, ‘“‘thal 
tool, that assistant of the plumber’s” might go?). As concerns the use of a proper name, | 
should say that the person in question must always be referred to ‘familiarly’: a friend of 
Tom’s, a friend of Smith’s, a play of Shakespeare’s, a poem of Shelley’s—but hardly * a friend 
of Mr. Thomas W. Smith’s or * a poem of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s. 

There is, then, a nuance of intimacy and easy familiarity present, today, with our con- 
struction, which is obviously absent from another knight of the Emperor’s—and which, it 
may be added, was also absent from the type every knight of his, a priest of mine. It is surely 
the evolution of the pronominal type, which has brought about the present restrictions on 
the use with genitival noun: as the possessive pronouns lost their absolute force, they lost 
also the overtones of formality which must characterize any reference to ‘my people, my 
men’: and the new informality of a friend o’ mine is paralleled in a friend o’ Tom’s. 

33 No such partitive suggestion, however, is present in ‘‘a house of my own’? (a child of 
my own etc.). How is this to be explained? 
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itself would not be used very frequently in such cases (my one and only library 
would be referred to rather as ‘the library’ than as ‘a library’). But it is not ex- 
cluded: I could very well say “I am going to leave you a grandfather clock, which 
I inherited from my aunt” or “I want to show you a sable coat which I just 
bought.”’ But no one would say “I am going tu leave you a grandfather clock of 
mine” or ‘‘I want to show you a sable coat of mine’”—unless one were the owner 
of an indefinite number of the articles in question. 

If, then, a book, a friend of mine suggests the plural concept ‘my books’, ‘my 
friends’, what is the difference between this construction and “one of my 79936 
Jespersen is right, at least in insisting that the two constructions cannot be 








If Bosworth and Toller are right (s.v. agen) in listing own as a substantive in the meaning 
‘property’ (A3ife man pam a3en-frizan his a3en ‘let one render to the proprietor his prop- 
erty’), then it could be that, in a house of his own, [= ‘a house of his property’], the 
plural idea ‘houses’ failed to develop because his own kept its independent meaning, and 
did not dwindle into the function of a modifier of the preceding noun. 

But is it sure that own kept the meaning ‘property’ until some time after this meaning 
had been lost by the simple possessive pronoun? Indeed, the NED (s.v. own) denies that 
it ever had this meaning (i.e. as a full-fledged noun). I, too, am inclined to doubt this, in 
view of the frequent use of ‘one’s own’ in reference to persons. 

Thus, I know of no satisfactory explanation for the isolation of . . . my own from mine. 

% T say purposely ‘an indefinite number’. For, if one should happen to be the possessor 
of a limited number of sable coats or grandfather clocks, then one would probably say ‘‘one 
of my ——s,”’ instead of ‘‘a —— of mine”’ (see below). 

35 One might also ask: if ‘‘a of mine”’ inevitably suggests plurality, what construc- 
tion is at hand for occasions when the speaker is ignorant of or indifferent to the question 
of “‘one or more than one’? I would say that, in general, this attitude is represented by the 
phrase belonging to ...: “‘I found a notebook belonging to her, a bracelet belonging to 
you”: “she lent me an umbrella belonging to the landlady.” 

Again, it is possible to use the simple possessive adjective (usually accepted as a de- 
termining word) in an equally ‘indifferent’ reference: ‘‘I should like you to meet my son,”’ 
“Ts this your pen?’’, ‘‘his horse won the race.’’ This non-committal use of my, your etc. is 
possible only when a particular object has just been singled out (as in the first two cases), 
or when it is given (individualized) by the context (as in the last). Thus, in such cases, the 
determining force of my etc. is spent on individualizing the only son (etc.) of mine that could 
be in question—not the only son that is ‘mine’ (just as the use of the determining article in 
“don’t slam the door like that!’’ determines the only door that could be in question, not 
the only door in the house). 

Now, it may be noted that in some of Jespersen’s Danish examples with av min [mit], 
which he translates by ‘of mine’, he would better have resorted to one of the two construc- 
tions just mentioned: surely, the already-cited Er det et lommetgrklzde av dit? would go 
over into English more easily as, simply: ‘‘Is that your handkerchief?’’; and, on the other 
hand, ‘‘an old loaded gun belonging to the game-keeper”’ is a better translation for en ladt 
gammel bosse av skyttens. Indeed, Jespersen himself translates with this expression the last 
of his examples: jeg har en sparekassebog av din: ‘I have a savings bank book belonging to 
you’. He does this, supposedly, to prove the non-partitive emphasis of of mine (‘‘en spare- 
kassebog av din may be the only bankbook he has’’)—but, obviously, he succeeds only in 
showing the non-partitive reference of av din, which must often be translated otherwise 
than by of mine. It seems very likely that the Dano-Norwegian construction is, indeed, 
non-partitive (otherwise et hus af mit would hardly be possible), and this fact has slightly 
corrupted Jespersen’s feeling for of mine. 
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identical (as is generally taken for granted by all adherents of the partitive | 
theory)**—for surely one would never hear such a sentence as * “a student of | 


mine was taken ill in class this morning’’: one must say “one of my students 
..-”; conversely, “I ran across a student of yours on the boat this summer’’ is 
preferable to “...one of your students.” In the first example we have to do 
with a fixed group of students in the classroom (the exact number of whom can 
be immediately determined), from whose ranks an individual is singled out; in 
the second, the plurality of ‘students’ to whom the individual on the boat is 
assigned, is a vague, non-statistical group (comprehending, perhaps, all the 
former students of the teacher in question). Thus “one of my students” refers 
to a closed series; ‘‘a student of mine” to an open series; in the first case, it is 
the group which has primary existence, the individual ‘member’ being extracted 
therefrom secondarily; in the second, the individual is central, and the vague 
indefinite plurality suggested by the possessive has only a secondary existence, 
serving as a shadowy background for the individual. 

Thus, on the occasion of a party, the host, thinking first in terms of his as- 
sembled guests as a fixed unit, would say “‘one of my guests has lost her pocket- 
book” (‘‘a guest of mine’’ would be impossible in such a situation); but the other 
construction would be preferred in the statement: ‘‘oh, yes, she was a guest of 
mine, some years ago”: here the guest is seen against the hazy background of 
the indefinite number of visitors which the speaker feels able to claim, in his 
rather timeless reference: he begins with the particular individual, and only 
casually suggests the background of other guests.” As for our stock expression 
“a friend of mine,” this does indeed represent the construction usually preferred; 
but one would say, of course, in reference to a specific number of guests present 
at a certain occasion “one of her friends there was a Swedish artist”’; and, again: 
“one of my friends disapproves of my marriage”: here, where one has the force 
of a numeral, a comparison is suggested: ‘one’ vs. ‘the others’-—and by means 
of these two correlative terms, the series is immediately closed. 


There are some cases when it would be difficult to imagine our construction } 


being used in any context: * a finger of his, * a tooth of his, * an eye of his. Since 
the objects in question always appear in groups of a fixed number, it is the group 
itself (fingers, teeth, eyes) that has a prior claim to our attention, the individual 
member existing only secondarily (in Hungarian, a man with only one eye is 
called ‘half-eyed’). The same is mainly true of one’s nearest relatives: while a 
cousin of mine or even an uncle of mine is quite regular, one would surely prefer 
the construction ‘‘one of my ”” in reference to a son, daughter, child, par- 





36 Poutsma (l.c. p. 80) distinguishes a difference of nuance between the two constructions, 
noting with ‘“‘a of mine,”’ only a “‘vaguely”’ partitive idea: it suggests, rather than 
insists upon, the concept of partition (but then Poutsma is not properly an advocate of 
the partitive theory). » 

37 The two movements (from individual to indefinite mass—from definite group to in- 
dividual member) are clearly illustrated by the two sentences: ‘‘I found a handkerchief of 
yours in this book’? (A HANDKERCHIEF—your handkerchiefs [I dare say you have more 
than one handkerchief]) and ‘looking through my bureau drawer this morning I saw that 
one of my handkerchiefs was missing’? (MY HANDKERCHIEFS—one of them). 
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ents, grandparent: “‘one of my grandparents came from Ireland,” “one of her 
daughters married a banker.”” We might, however, find our construction in 
such exclamations of amazement as “That a child of mine should do such a 
thing!’ or “That a grandparent of his should have known Abraham Lincoln!’ 
Here, the ‘reference probably is to ‘any child, any grandparent—that I [he] 
might possibly have!’; by this suggestion of indefiniteness, the normally closed 
series melts into vague outlines. 

Finally, the two constructions are occasionally possible in the same context: 
one may say either “‘an old beau of mine gave me this” or ‘‘one of my old beaux 
gave me this.” But the second would imply that the speaker is thinking rather 
statistically of the group (now fixed in her memory like a phalanx) of her former 
admirers; the first, that she is thinking primarily of the individual: he stands 
out from the others of his kind, who exist only secondarily, who form, as it were, 
only multiple reflections of this one admirer: in “an old beau of mine,” the beau 
is seen against the background of vague forms like himself. It is a most delicate 
device: “a — of mine!’’® 

How is this nuance (plurality—suggested as a background) to be explained in 
our construction? Obviously, this is only a secondary acquisition: it could arise 
only as the possessive lost its absolute reference, and came to have no function 
save that of mirroring the preceding word.** But, while in that face of his! the 
‘mirroring possessive’ gives back an accurate reflection (his = his face), in a 
book of mine, multiple images are reflected. How is this double function of the 
possessive to be explained? 








% It should be obvious that the distinction just offered between ‘‘a of mine”’ and 
“one of my ———»s”’ can be exactly paralleled by “a ” and ‘one of the eo”. 
One would say: ‘‘I heard a child crying down the street’’ but ‘‘one of the children was crying 
as I came into the nursery.’’ In the second case, we have to do with a fixed group (the chil- 
dren); but, when the indefinite article is used (‘a child’), the only group to which the in- 
dividual child can be assigned, is the ‘indefinite plurality’ of the class: ‘children’. 

39 Before this development took place; while the absolute force of the possessive was still 
felt, neither of the two connotations just described could be characteristic of our construc- 
tion. In the first place, there was no necessary suggestion of plurality-of-the-object-pos- 
sessed, since the idea of partition involved only the possessions at large. Thus, for example, 
we find in Middle English: ‘‘He set oute a banner of the giauntz”’ (already cited) and “I will 
that Chace have a habirion of mine’’ (1420: cited by van der Gaaf, p. 23), where it is quite 
possible to assume a reference to unique possessions. 

Secondly, when plurality is given by the context, our construction was as easily used in 
reference to a closed series as to an open series. We find innumerable cases of ‘‘a of 
mine’’ used in Middle English, which, today, would be replaced by ‘‘one of my (gf. 
the examples to be found with Jespersen, van der Gaaf, Kellner): ‘‘a man of the Duke’s, 
aman of his’’ [one of the Duke’s men, one of his men], ‘‘a knight of his, every knight of his’’ 
lone, every one, of his knights], ‘‘an officer of the prefects, a forrester of the Emperor’s, a 
knight of King Arthur’s’’ [one of the officers, forresters, knights of the prefect, the Em- 
peror, King Arthur]. Such constructions strike a (more or less) jarring note today, because 
the nuance of vagueness suggested by . . . of mine does not concord well with the idea of a 
body of knights etc. But there was, of course, in the earlier language no such ‘fluid’ sug- © 
gestion with our construction: a knight of his meant ‘a knight belonging to his retinue’; 
his had a meaning of its own, and carried the idea of a fixed (social, military etc.) group, a 
closed series, forever set apart from ‘your group’, ‘my group’ etc. 
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It might be said that the ‘multiple effect’ produced by a (any, some) book of 
mine is due to the presence of the indefinite word introducing the noun. The 
function of the indefinite article (as we have just seen [note 36]), is to single out 
one individual from a vague, undefined group: in the simple a book, this vague 
group (which forms an aura about the single a book) is simply that of the class 
‘books’. But when the possessive mine is added, then the indefinite group, the 
‘class’, becomes that of ‘my books’. When, on the contrary, the noun is pre- 
ceded by a demonstrative, no such suggestion of a group need be present: in 
this face! the (emotional) demonstrative asks us to concentrate on a single repre- 
sentative of its kind to the exclusion of all others;*° and, since there is no initial 
suggestion of a ‘background of the type’, so, the addition of of his can stamp as 
‘his’ only the single object. 

Now it has just been stated that in a book of mine the class of objects postu- 
lated (according to our feeling today) is that of ‘my-books’. But it should not be 
assumed that such an association is inevitable: when a noun introduced by the 
indefinite article is modified by another attribute (here, the possessive), one has 
the choice of allowing this attribute either to modify the single object represented 
by the noun, or, to modify the class of objects represented by the noun. For 
example, does the junction a new hat refer to ‘a representative of the class new- 
hats’? or, simply, to ‘a representative of the class hats—which happens to be 
new’? Here it is not so easy to draw the line (it is at least possible to think in 
terms of the class ‘new-hats’—particularly, with women). But, in a new student, 
it is surely the class ‘new-students’ that is postulated—whereas a new piano 
suggests only the class ‘pianos’ (the representative of which in question happens 
to be new). 

Now the two possiblities of classification represented by a new student and a 
new piano depend, obviously, on the degree of fusion between noun and attribute: 
new student is felt as a unit: it describes the type ‘new-student’, and suggests 
the class, the vague plurality, ‘new-students’. If, then, a book of mine similarly 
suggests the class, the vague plurality ‘my books’ (a representative of the class 
my-books, not ‘a representative of the class books—which happens to be mine’), 
this must mean a similar fusion between book and mine. And that this is indeed 
the case is borne out by the stress which ri usually given our construction: what 


we usually hear is ‘a book-o’-mine’, ‘a friend-o’-mine’ etc. According to my feel- 


4° It is perhaps assumed too readily by most grammarians that the main function of the 
demonstrative is to single out an individual from others of the same class. While this is 
surely its function in “(Don’t take this book, take that one,’”’ such a reference is compara- 
tively infrequent. For the most part, no other representative of the class is in question: 
when one says, in exasperation, ‘‘that piano drives me crazy!” this is never for the practical 
purpose of distinguishing one piano from another: it is taken for granted that there can be 
only one piano involved: the speaker simply wishes to focus our attention on a particular 
object, not on a particular representative of the class ‘pianos’. And the same would, obvi- 
ously, be true of “‘that piano of yours.” 

Incidentally, in our construction, the demonstrative is never used today in the first 
function: would anyone say: “‘I like this article of his [but not that one]’’? (Poutsma, how- 
ever [p. 79] cites from Bacon one example similar to this, which he calls “rare and im- 
proper,” ‘“‘And for his government civil, though he did not attain to that of Trajan’s . . .’’) 
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ing, this construction is never given a twofold stress, with a pause between: ‘a 
/ / 
friend-of mine’.“’ On the other hand, we always find the double-beat with own: 


/ / 
‘a house-of my own’: for this means only [though the reason for this meaning 
may not be clear] ‘a representative of the class houses—which happens to be my 
own’.” 
The single stress which we find with our construction today represents, of 
course, another alteration of the original type. In the beginning one must have 
/ / 


said ‘a book-of mine’, since this meant ‘a book—belonging to my possessions’; 
/ / 


and ‘a friend-of mine’, since this meant ‘a friend—belonging to my group’. In the 
course of time the possessive came to be felt as a modifier (emptied of its own 
substance, it could only reflect the substance of the preceding noun), and this 
modifier, in its turn, came to form a closer and closer junction with the noun. 
As a result of this cohesion, our construction has gained a new semantic content 
(by the postulation of the type ‘my-book’, and the class ‘my-books’),—and a 
new rhythm. 

Little wonder, then, that the type a book, a friend of mine, as we know it today, 
has proved such a challenge to the grammarians who sought to find its origin— 
for the connotations it has gained in modern English are the result of a gradual 
but radical misunderstanding. And this misunderstanding is due to the disap- 
pearance of an absolute and abstract concept. Living in another civilization 
from that which created the type met and meum, we cannot understand correctly 
the nature of the construction which has been our inheritance, unless we attempt 
to project ourselves back into that past age, and to think in terms of a concept 
that has been lost. 


41 We might, of course, find a ‘double beat’ in such an emotional utterance as ‘‘What !— 
you’d receive—a friend—of his—after that!”, where rhythmic pauses are scattered through- 
out the sentence for greater impressiveness—our construction being affected, like the other 
elements of the sentence. 


/ 
4 The relationship between partitive meaning and single stress (a dress-o’-mine); be- 
/ J 


tween non-partitive meaning and double stress (a house—of my own) is apparently also 
illustrated by Dano-Norwegian. In this language, as has already been stated, the suggestion 
of partition seems to be excluded; and, according to Trample Bgdtker, as cited by van der 
Gaaf, we also find a double beat! 

We may remember that he suggested that our English construction originally contained 
... of mine ‘“‘added at first by way of afterthought, so that there was a pause before it’’— 
and this was surely true (see the following paragraphs), but for quite different reasons from 
those he had in mind. What interests us here, however, is not his attempt to explain the 
English construction, but the fact that he must have gotten his idea of double stress from 
the intonation that he heard in his native language; for, as van der Gaaf says: ‘‘He adduces 
parallels from Norwegian dialects.’’ Thus, one says in Norwegian (and doubtless also in 


Danish, though Jespersen has nothing to say of stress): ‘et hus—af mit’: there is no tend- 
ency for the possessive to coalesce with the noun, which means that there has been no 
tendency to postulate the type ‘my-house’, or the class, the vague plurality, ‘my-houses’. 
We have said above that this phrase must have the meaning ‘a house—belonging to me’, 
‘a house—of my own’: we see now, that it also has the same intonation of these (non-parti- 
tive) expressions. 
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The failure to do this has accounted for the awkwardness of all the attempts, 
up to the present, to explain this construction. Every grammarian has started 
with a modern idea of the possessive, and has sought to reconcile this idea with 
a construction—which could never have arisen from the idea. In many cases 
their interpretation of the construction as it is used today, has been valid (or at 
least valid for one or the other of the two main types): Matzner was quite right 
in feeling the plurality suggested by a book, a friend of mine; Beekman, Poutsma 
and Curme, in feeling that (often) the possessive simply modifies the first noun 
in the singular. But such feelings can, of course, find no logical explanation in the 
form of the construction itself: the language offers no parallels for Matzner’s 
partitive of followed by an elliptical genitive plural (one may not say: *a book 
of these, of those), no parallel for the ‘expletive of’, which must be postulated if 
we feel the possessive as a simple modifier: in order to justify the presence of 
this preposition, Miatzner, Beekman and Poutsma were driven to postulate ad 
hoc linguistic abnormalities (the motivation of which they did not attempt to 
seek). Jespersen, who seeks ever to justify the rational in language, took a dif- 
ferent approach: he proclaimed the of logically justifiable (and without recourse 
to an elliptical plural), by assuming an appositional function. But, here, logic 
triumphed only at the expense of feeling, for he thereby blinded himself to the 
many-faceted reflections of a friend of mine. In the face of such a historical de- 
velopment as that represented by our construction, ingenuity is of no avail, so 
long as this ingenuity works only with the concepts and the syntactic possi- 
bilities at hand today. 

In the course of this study we have seen a gradual extension of the area in 
which our construction “a of mine”’ is to be found. At the time of Matzner 
and Beekman, it was supposed to be limited to English (and to Middle and 
Modern English), but then Einenkel attested the Middle French un chevalier 
des siens, Bédtker and Jespersen adduced Norwegian and Danish parallels— 
and, finally, we have seen that our construction must also be admitted for Old 
English and late Latin. But can it not also be found in other languages? After 
all, we have seen how easily one can pass from the concept ‘his’ to ‘one of his’ 
to ‘a knight of his’: in English, in French and—once, at least—in Latin (quidam 
ex nostris > quaedam mulieres ex nostris).“ In any language which possessed the 
absolute possessive and a construction for the expression of the partitive rela- 
tionship, our construction could, theoretically, have developed. To what extent 





48 According to Curme, however, it is not of that is expletive, but his (i.e. of him > of his). 

‘4 It is quite possible that this development has happened more than once in Latin—per- 
haps also in reference to possessions: in any language which could say ‘nothing of mine’ 
(cf. ‘‘the nihil addo de meo,’’ already cited) and ‘two dollars of mine’ (‘‘an, cui de meo 
sestertium sedecies contuli, huic...”’ (Ter., cited in Georges s.v. meus), it need not be 
impossible to find the extension to ‘two books of mine’. We have, perhaps a borderline case 
in the following example, cited by Forcellini, s.v. meus: ““Obsonat, potat, olet unguenta de 
meo,”’ Ter. Adelphi, 1.2.37. Here, of course, de meo is connected also with obsonat and potat 
so that the line could be translated ‘he eats, drinks, and smells of ointments at my expense’, 
as Forcellini does: ‘del mio, a mio costo’. But it is also possible to interpret: ‘he eats of 
mine, drinks of mine, and smells of ointments of mine’: at least, in the group olet unguenta de 
meo, the de meo is connected not with the verb olet, but with the unguenta. 
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it has actually existed, in the various languages, only a thorough investigation 
(taking into account the different historical periods and the dialectal variations 
in each language) would reveal. But I may say that I have managed to locate it 
in Castilian Spanish (Kenniston, Syntax of Castilian Prose, 1937, p. 123) and in 
Leonese (El dialecto leonés, Menéndez Pidal, Rev. de Archivos, Bibliotecas y 
Museos X [1906], p. 310); in Gascon (Rohlfs, Le Gascon, p. 128); in Rheto- 
Romance (Velleman, Grammatica Ladina d’Engiadin’ ota, I. 410); in dialectal 
Italian (Florentine: Petrocchi, s.v. mio; Neapolitan: Bertoni, [talia dialettale, 
p. 176) and in Sardinian (M. L. Wagner, |’Jtalia dialettale XIV, 125); in Ro- 
manian (cf. a forthcoming article of Prof. Spitzer in WORD); in Albanian 
Holger Pedersen, Alban. Texte, Glossar s.v. i tij)—and, perhaps, in Middle High 
German (DWb. s.v. eigen); compare the following examples (in some cases the 
concept de [illis] mets, in others, de [illo] meo must be postulated): 


1. Spanish: un criado de los tuyos [una criada de las tuyas], otras muchas 
cosas de las nuestras. 
2. Leonese: un mocecu de mio, una casa de mio (Old Leon.: et que 


ellos, nin fillos nin nietos de so, non mueran nunqua en 
nuestras villas) 

3. Gascon: un fray des tiéSis (un frére des tiens): Uo hilho de las souos 
(une fille des siennes) 

4. Rheto-Romance: Cura cha...il mond germanais...travachet noss cuol- 
mens a la conquista da l’imperi, laschet el lung la via 
chastés e colonias dels lurs, sco cuogns aint il territori 
romansch. (Lansel). 


5. Florentine: Lettere di mio ce ne sono? Quella gamba di mio che lasciai 
al campo. 
Neapolitan: ’n amiche du mije 
Irpino: ’n amike de lu mij* 
6. Sardinian: su sangu ’e Sui (‘il sangue tuo’ = di tuoi)” 
7. Albanian: gak nga i saja (‘Blut von dem ihrigen’); mé fé Stepi nga 
tonat (‘mit einem Haus von den unsrigen’) 
8. German: der teufel redet liigen aus seinem eigen (Melanchthon)” 


One sees from this how old are the roots of this construction. It survives today 
mainly in areas remote from the main highway of modern civilization—or else 


‘5 T am indebted for this example to Mr. Rafaele Urciolo of the Romance Language 
Department of Johns Hopkins, who offered this construction as characteristic of the dialect 
spoken in his native village, Castelnuovo di Conza, Salerno. 

46 Wagner cites this example (for Oristano) from Bottiglioni, Legende e tradizioni di 
Sardinia, Bibl. arch. rom. II, 5, 93; normally the idea ‘of mine’ (etc.) is rendered in Sar- 
dinian by ‘of me’ (etc.): sa domo de issos ‘the house of them’. 

47 According to the DWb, this example contains the noun eigen ‘property’ (as in der uns 
nichts gibet . . . weder zu lehen oder zu eigen). It is also possible, however, to interpret eigen 
as an adjective used, together with the possessive, in an absolute sense: for the partitive 
use of the absolute possessive may be found in Middle High German, cf. aus dem seinen 
geben (DWb. s.v. seiner, pron. poss.).—As concerns the uninflected form of eigen in our 
example, the adjective, too, could be left uninflected when in combination with the posses- 
sive (cf. DWb. s.v. eigen, adj.). 
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(as in Spanish, English and, perhaps, Danish) as a highly colloquial expression. 
We understand, now, why, in Norwegian, it was to be found only along a certain 
coastline; and, if some of Jespersen’s friends would not recognize it, it was surely 
not because it was a “recent creation”’! 

Now it may be said that in few of the examples above do we find the pure 
form of the original construction (as this was found in Old English: “pat lond 
mines” vs. “eanegum aeforan minra’’): in some, we find the masculine plural 
used of possessions (Sard. “‘su sangu ’e duz’’), in others, the neuter singular used 
of persons (Leon. “un mocecu de mio” Neap. “ ‘amiche du mije’’). These reflect, 
of course, a weakening of the bonds between our construction and the absolute 
possessive, in general, on which this was based. For surely, in Sardinian, the 
general concept ‘my property’ is not expressed by the plural possessive nor, in 
Leonese and dialectal Italian, is the neuter singular used to refer to one’s people. 
The types wn mocecu de mio or su sangu ’e Sui have become crystallized, the 
relationship between noun and possessive pronoun no longer ‘thought through’ 
and related to the language as a whole. 

At least, however, these languages have not broken all ties with their origin: 
as the lack of agreement shows (cf. also Leon. una casa de mio, Flor. lettere di mio), 
the possessive has not come to be felt as simple modifier.“ In all the rest of the 
languages, however, complete grammaticalization has taken place, the possessive 
always agreeing in gender with the preceding noun. This was also the case in 
Dano-Norwegian (though Jespersen, surprisingly enough, does not call attention 
to this—as proof of his ‘appositional theory’), if we remember ‘‘et lommet¢rklede 
av dit” but “en sparekassebog af din’’; “et hus af dit’’ but “en kniv af min.” In 
this language, there is also agreement in number, the singular possessive always 
being found after a singular noun; but in Span. wna criada de las tuyas, Gasc. 
uo hilho de las souos, Alb. mé né Stepi nga tonat it is the plural possessive that is 
always found (shades of Miatzner!). This means that, in these languages, the 
same radical misunderstanding has taken place which we have witnessed in 
English—except that while English manages, somehow, to maintain a double 
interpretation (that face of his [‘his face’]}—a book of mine [‘my books’]), only the 
non-partitive interpretation is represented in Dano-Norwegian, only the parti- 
tive in the other three languages. But in both alike, as the agreement in gender 
shows, the possessive has lost its original independent reference, and can only 
give back (singly or in multiple) the image of the preceding noun. 

And if we ask why, everywhere, our construction has become altered, the reason 
must be that, everywhere, the concept of the absolute possessive is dying (as 
applied both to inanimate things and to living beings); and this cultural fact 
must find a syntactical reflection. It is true, I believe, that this decline has 
reached its lowest ebb in our own language: one may find in the dictionaries and 
grammars of the various languages, many expressions with the absolute posses- 


48 In una casa de mio the lack of the article is also at variance with the form of the ab- 
solute possessive (lo mio). This, however, represents not a variation but the maintenance of 
the original form of the absolute possessive: meum, not illud meum; de meo not de illo meo. 
It is well known that the article was late in making its appearance after a preposition. 
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sive which, in English, would have to be replaced by a periphrasis in order to be 
intelligible: ‘Con lo mio me ayude Dios”, “Nous défendons le nétre,” “die 
seinigen haben ihn verleugnet,” ‘“‘aiutare i suoi” etc. But even in such examples 
there is little to suggest that the absolute possessive is part of the living lan- 
guage.*® My impression is that we are most apt to find it in fixed proverbial 
expressions (the neuter, particularly in proverbs recommending honesty, econ- 
omy or charity in regard to one’s possessions), or, at least, in sentimental, over- 
lofty language.*° 

The construction that corresponded to a basic concept in ancient and medieval 
civilizations (one would think, particularly in a tribal or feudal civilization), 
with their absolute demarcation between ‘mine and thine’, in which the living 
members of the familia also found themselves included—this can be only an 
anachronism in the languages of the civilized world today." 


The Johns Hopkins University. 


49 We find, hqwever a familiar use of il mio, i miei [the more popular form being i mia] 


in the Florentine dialect (Petrocchi, l.c.): M’anno rubato, portato via tutto il mio “. . . took 
away everything I possess”; Andrei a Napoli, ma i miéi dicon di né ‘‘. . . but my folks say 
no.” 


50 This nuance varies, of course, from language to language. Outside of English, it is 
perhaps in German that the construction is felt to be least natural today—except in a 
military connection: die unsrigen may easily be used in reference to ‘our troops’. The same 
is doubtless true in other languages. In Spanish, one may note its rather frequent use in a 
political reference: los nuestros, los vuestros ‘our [your] party’. In both cases, we have to 
do with a formal organized unit—which the family, in modern times, has largely ceased to be. 

51 T should like to thank Professor Spitzer for the help he has given me on the Romance 
material, and Mr. John Allee, of the English Department of J.H.U. for carefully checking 
the Old English examples. 











SOME PROBLEMS OF ITALIC CONSONANTISM 
AnDRE MARTINET 


1. There exists today a tendency, particularly widespread among Italian 
linguists,’ to restrict the term ‘Italic’ to the designation of the group including 
Oscan, Umbrian, and the so-called Sabellian dialects. There is more to it than 
a mere question of terminology: those who thus narrow down the extension of 
this term intend thereby to stress the fact that they reject the assumption of a 
prehistoric community consisting of undifferentiated Proto-Latin and Proto- 
Oscan-Umbrian speakers, and ascribe the unmistakable similarities between 
the two linguistic groups to the influence of later contiguity in the Italian penin- 
sula.2 Though we are convinced of the paramount importance of linguistic con- 
tacts, in general and in this particular case, we can not agree with the hypothesis 
that Latin and Oscan-Umbrian are just any two IE dialects brought by chance 
into contact between the Apennines and the Tyrrhenian sea. This is not the 
place to weigh morphological or lexical evidence for or against the traditional 
assumption of a close original kinship between Latin and Oscan-Umbrian. The 
phonological aspect of the problem will be dealt with later. Let it suffice here to 
say that efforts to establish some kind of narrow connection between Oscan- 
Umbrian and other IE dialects such as Germanic seem to us largely based upon 
purely external resemblances, as when syncope in final syllables, illustrated by 
both O. hérz and Goth. gards, is adduced® as an indication of close relationship. 
As a matter of fact, Runic inscriptions show that, probably as late as the 4th 
century A.D., Nordic o-stem nominatives ended in -aR. 

We shall thus, in these pages, use the term ‘Italic’ in its traditional broad 
extension. It should however be pointed out that, though we may speak of a 
Proto-Italic community, we do not necessarily postulate more than a pretty 
loose conglomeration of tribes without complete linguistic unity, but coherent 
enough to be pervaded by common general tendencies. 


2. The phonology of Italic, as compared for instance with that of Germanic, 
often seems, in its traditional presentation, to consist of a jumble of stray shifts 
and haphazard losses which unfavorably contrasts with the perfect phonetic 
consistency evinced by that overall consonantal mutation often designated as 
Grimm’s Law, and the more restricted but just as clear-cut and easily formulated 
shift described by Karl Verner. It is not easy to tell whether this actually and 
accurately reflects factual differences, or whether the scholars who have been 
responsible for the description of Indo-European phonology have found it easier 
to isolate and formulate the main features of Germanic sound evolution than 
those of Italic. No doubt, it is clear from the start that we can assume for Ger- 


1Cf. Giacomo Devoto’s Gli antichi Italici, Florence 1931, a study devoted to what is 
traditionally considered the second Italic wave. 

2 Cf. Giacomo Devoto, Storia della lingua di Roma, Bologna 1940, p. 59 ff. 

3 Cf. e.g. A. M. Duque, Osco y Umbro, Madrid 1949, p. 3. 
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manic a long period of unity which is not matched in the case of Italic with its 
obvious division between a Latin and an Oscan-Umbrian branch. It is fairly 
easy to set apart what is common to all languages and dialects listed as Ger- 
manic. It is very difficult to do so in the case of Italic: Latin and Oscan-Umbrian 
clearly belong to the same Indo-European sub-group; they have in common 
phonological features which must be very old, and others which must be com- 
paratively recent. On the other hand, the important divergence in the treatment 
of IE labiovelars seems to point to a period when a former unity was inter- 
rupted only to be resumed in some way at a later date. The best working hy- 
pothesis is probably the one according to which a group of IE speakers, estab- 
lished somewhere in Central Europe, split when some of them migrated to Italy. 
The remainder were then submitted to some influence which determined the 
shift from labiovelars to labials, perhaps the same influence which should account 
for the similar shift in Brythonic and Greek. Later, that remainder moved in 
their turn toward Italy where they eventually settled down in the immediate 
neighborhood of their former associates. The two branches, living from then on 
in close contact, shared a number of phonological innovations. But the funda- 
mental identity of these innovations in the two branches is often blurred by 
various factors, among which are orthographic features which, at times, tend to 
stress minor divergences more than basic similarity. Yet, even these minor 
divergences do not necessarily oppose Oscan-Umbrian to Latin as a whole: 
medial Latin -b- from IE *-bh- must be the result of a geographically very re- 
stricted deviation from a norm which we can recognize not only in the Oscan- 
Umbrian branch, but in q-dialects as well, in Faliscan (cf. the futures pipafo, 
carefo) and in some non-Roman Latin dialects (cf. Praenestine nefrones as op- 
posed to Lanuvian nebrundines). 


3. If, in accordance with modern linguistic trends, we try to concentrate less 
on individual shifts and more on the evolution of the phonemic pattern as a 
whole, we are likely to get a much more coherent picture of Italic phonology. 
We shall be able to take account of time perspective if we distinguish between 
successive periods characterized by certain general tendencies which will account 
for most of the seemingly particular shifts. A similar approach has been success- 
fully applied to Germanic by J. Fourquet,‘ who has managed thereby to present 
a lucid and most convincing account of the evolution of the consonantal pattern 
from Pre-Germanic down to Old High German. 


4. The traditional assumption that the older stage of Proto-Italic presented 
a series of voiceless aspirated stops, though still widely prevalent, has not re- 
mained unchallenged. In her article, Les aspirées de l’indo-européen,' Giula 
Porru dissociates in this respect Latin from Oscan-Umbrian, postulates for the 
oldest stages of the former a series of voiced spirants continuing I.E. *bh, *dh, 


4 Les mutations consonantiques, Essai de position des problémes, Paris 1948. 
5 Acta Linguistica 2.87-97. 
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*gh, *gh”, and retains an original unvoiced series only for the latter to which 
she restricts the term ‘Italic.’ Yet her arguments for doing so do not seem to be 
decisive in the face of the extensive phonological parallelism evinced in the two 
groups of dialects, a parallelism which becomes the more striking if we do not 
allow ourselves to be led astray by minor divergences and a possible misinter- 
pretation of some orthographic features. 


5. Since we want to remain here on as safe ground as possible, we shall refrain 
from discussing in the following the intricate problem of the phonemic ‘mark’ 
of the IE series traditionally reconstructed as *bh, *dh, *gh, *gh”. Whether 
Common Indo-European actually possessed a fourth series of aspirated surds is 
a question to which we should be tempted to give a negative answer, but it 
can hardly affect our treatment of Italic features. Neither shall we be concerned 
here with the problem of the existence of a third dorsal (‘guttural’) type distinct 
from both the palatals and the labiovelars. On the whole, we start here from 
Italic facts only, and if we go back beyond a voiceless spirant series *p, *0, *x, 
*”, it is not because we want to get nearer to undifferentiated Indo-European, 
but because we believe we will thereby be in a better position to explain a num- 
ber of Italic features. 

We shall thus posit, for Proto-Italic, the following occlusive pattern: 


Pp t k ke 
b d g g” 
ph th kh khe 


It will be seen that this pattern deviates from the one we actually find in Classical 
Greek only in so far as the labialized dorsal type has disappeared from the latter 
by coalescence with the other types, mainly the labial and apical ones. It is 
phonemically identical with the one which we can, after J. Fourquet,’ posit for 
the first stage in the evolution of Germanic so that, from a phonological stand- 
point, Germanic *t corresponds to Proto-Italic *d and Greek 5, *d to Proto- 
Italic *th and Greek 6, *th to Proto-Italic *t and Greek r. 


6. Fourquet has shown conclusively® that, if we start from such a pattern in 
Germanic, we can explain the later phonological developments which lead to 
what can be called Proto-Germanic proper in the same way that we can account 
for the phonological evolution which leads from Classical to Byzantine and 
Modern Greek. Most of the changes we have to assume, both in Germanic and 
Greek, can be described as resulting from a general weakening of articulation. 
If we confine ourselves here to the main features, we can see that aspirates relax 
their occlusion and become spirants (th > 6); so do the comparatively weak 
voiced mediae (d > %); the voiceless fortes are expected to lose part of their 
energy so that ¢ tends toward d. This weakening of the fortes is far from being so 


* With J. Kurylowicz, Etudes indo-européennes 1.45-46. 
7 Ibid. 71-75; Fourquet posits it for a Germanic-Armenian dialect of IE. 
8 Ibid. 51-70. 
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well documented as that of the aspirates and mediae. Yet the spirantization of 
voiceless stops in syllable final position, as we find it in Modern Gr. ér4, dxrw 
instead of Classical érra, dxr® and in Germanic naxt- from *nokt-, may well be 
interpreted as an outcome of this weakening. In the case of Greek, some facts 
can be adduced which would seem to point to a weak articulation of 7, r, « gen- 
erally. Such are, e.g., Latin renderings by means of mediae as in gubernare from 
xuBepvav, buxus from ritos, etc. This would of course indicate a very early 
weakening of the fortes, at least in some Greek dialects, but one which would not 
be earlier than the first traces of Doric weakening of @ to the corresponding 
spirant.® The fact that, in learned Latin borrowings, 7, 7, x are rendered by means 
of p, t, and c respectively does not imply a strengthening of the articulation of 
Greek surds, but reflects the reaction of bilingual speakers concerned with the 
keeping apart of x from 8, r from 6, etc. The epigraphic identity of 7 and ¢, « and 
k may have played a role too. Besides, the standard xow# pronunciation at the 
time of Cicero was possibly hardly affected by the weakening. 


7. In the case of Proto-Italic, we shall not only assume the aforementioned 
pattern but apply to it the wholesale weakening process which is documented 
by Post-Classical Greek and which we should, after Fourquet, recognize for 
Germanic as well. 

We shall examine first the effects of the assumed weakening on the non- 
aspirated voiceless series, continue with the voiced stops, and end with the 
aspirates to whose subsequent fate the second half of this paper will be 
mainly devoted. 


8. On the whole there is little reason to doubt the fortis character of the voice- 
less stops of Latin, Oscan, and Umbrian at the time when the first records of 
these various languages were carved in metal or in stone. We have just seen 
that, in contrast to Greek or at least Western Greek, Latin occlusive surds must 
have had a fairly energetic articulation just before, or at the beginning of, the 
literary period of the language. As regards Oscan and Umbrian, their lexical and 
alphabetical exchanges with Latin give no evidence of a difference in the quality 
of occlusive surds in the two Italic branches. Therefore, if, as we assume here, 
there was at one time a tendency to weaken, p= t, k (and k”) in these languages, this 
must have spent itself before the time when available documents were written. 


9. The evidence for an old weakening of occlusive surds is, here as well as in 
Post-Classical Greek and Germanic, to be found in the treatment of syllable 
finals. First, when the end of the syllable coincides with that of the word, we 
find in our documents final IE -p and -t represented by -b and -d. The clearest 
case is that afforded by the secondary ending of the third person singular. There 
can be little doubt that the IE form of that ending, alternating with primary 
*-ti, was *-t; yet, both in our oldest Latin documents and in Oscan, it appears 


* Cf. e.g. Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, Philadelphia 1940, §92. 
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as -d (Latin fhefhaked, feced, sied, essed, Oscanak fakiiad, kahad). Classical Latin 
-t in all cases is obviously due to the analogical extension of the primary ending 
-t (from *-ti). Umbrian, which has dropped the final -d, still occasionally opposes 
its zero secondary ending to its primary -t. Other cases ot final voiced stops are 
more controversial: there is no way of telling whether the final d of ablative 
endings goes back to -¢ or to -d. In the case of Latin ab, sub, and ob with -b in- 
stead of the 7 in Gr. amd, iwé, éxi it can be argued’® that they go back to I.E. 
variants without final vowels which Latin would have retained, while Oscan- 
Umbrian gave preference to *apo, *(s)upo, *opi, hence U. ap(ehtre), O. ovz, Gp. 
Note, however, with b, U. subocauu, subahtu. This would seem to us a better 
explanation of the final -b of the Latin forms than the assumption of an analog- 
ical extension from cases like abdiicd, sub diué from *ap(o)doucé, *sup(o) deiudd.™ 
Why, tdeed, should analogy have favored the -b variants whose occurrence would 
have been restricted to positions before voiced stops? In any case, no one would 
deny that we should expect, in Italic, lenes for final IE voiceless surds. It is not 
easy to determine the exact phonetic nature of, say, the final -d of O. fakiiad. 
That it was phonemically distinct from -t is obvious, but whether it was fully 
voiced, partially so, or a voiceless lenis is difficult to determine. An interesting 
form, in this respect, is O. deder with -r by the side of deded (cf., too, avafaxer 
‘dedicauit’)"* where we might interpret the Greek spelling as an indication that, 
in historical Oscan, final -d was a weak voiceless apical.’* As the shift of a word 
final voiceless stop to its voiced counterpart would be phonetically startling, it 
is very likely that Proto-italic -t was weakened tod. When, at a later period, 
apocope yielded new final ¢’s (*-ti > -t), these must have been at the time real 
fortes which did not get confused with d. The latter became thus a contextual 
variant of the d phoneme without necessarily assuming its normal fully voiced 
pronunciation. This may well have been the situation mirrored in our documents. 


10. When the surds were in syllable final position before another surd, the 
analogy of Greek and Germanic would lead us to expect an extreme weakening 
resulting in spirants. And this is indeed what we find in a part of our Italic 
domain. In Oscan, *-pt- is represented by -ft- (scriftas; cf. L. scriptae). In Um- 
brian, -ft- has been further weakened to -ht- (screhto; cf. L. scriptum). In the same 
dialects, *-kt- yields -ht- (O. Ohtavis; cf. L. Octauius; U. rehte; cf. L. récté) from 
previous [xt]. We have no sure evidence that *-ks- was shifted to -ss-,4 but *-ps- 
appears as O. -ss-, U. -s- (O. essuf, U. esuf; cf. L. ipse). It is interesting to note 
that secondary groups of the same type (due to syncope) are retained in O. 
factud (cf. L. facito), upsed (cf. L. operor). Umbrian has osatu with reduction of 
secondary -ps-, but feitu with [jt] for secondary -kt- as opposed to rehte from 


10 Cf. Meillet-Ernout, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, nouvelle édit., p. 3. 

1 Ferdinand Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidelberg 
1948, 275. 

122C. D. Buck, A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian, Boston 1904, 82, 170. 

13 Cf. above, §6 about Gk. r. 
4 C. D. Buck, ibid. 91. 
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primary *-kt-. In all these cases, Latin retains unchanged the first stop of the 
groups. But even here we find evidence of the weakening. Before a nasal, *p, 
*t, and *k appear as the homorganic nasal: *suepnos (Skrt. svapnah, Olcel. 
svefn) yields somnus probably through *suebnos (with [p] > [b] > [b]); *atnos 
(Goth. apn) gives annus; *deknos (cf. decet) gives dignus (with -g- = [p]) through 
*degnos (with [k] > [g] > [g]). A form like U. somo (L. summum) points to a 
similar development in Oscan-Umbrian. In all these forms, the weakened surd 
was assimilated to the voiced context and later nasalized. In cases like L. factus, 
scriptus, we may assume that a weakening of -k- and -p- actually took place, 
but never went further than g and b which were preserved as surds by the follow- 
ing -t-. 


11. One could be tempted to connect with the weakening process with which 
we are operating the loss of word initial stop in such clusters as *#l- (cf. tult, 
latum), *pt-, *ps-, *ks-.'5 But, in such positions, there seems to be no need of 
assuming a general weakening to account for the loss, so that this can be earlier 
or later than the period under consideration. These clusters are not simplified 
in medial position, and we are not inclined to assume, for the older stage of Proto- 
Italic, a specific initial treatment.'* More likely to belong here is the assimilation 
of ¢ in the medial cluster *-ts- (cf. concutio, concussi), and, above all, the shift 
from *kn- to gn- (later n-; cf. nixus, gnizus from *kniksos; cf. Goth. hneiwan) 
which reflects the initial stage of the change we have to assume in dignus (§9 
above). 


12. Applied to the voiced series *b, *d, *g, *g” an articulatory weakening would 
ultimately yield 6, 3, y, y” as found in Greek” and as to be assumed for Ger- 
manic. Now, none of these is attested anywhere in Italic. But, as we shall see 
below, a strengthening of articulation has to be assumed at some later period 
of the evolution of our linguistic group, so that the original stops may well have 
been weakened first, and ultimately reinforced except in a few cases where the 
weakening had gone too far. It is just these cases we have to point out in order 
to support our assumption of a Proto-Italic weakening. The situation is not too 
different from the one we find in Germanic where voiced (aspirated?) stops must 
have been shifted to spirants and later generally reinforced though E. yellow 
and Dutch geel still bear witness to the former spirantic pronunciation. 


13. Syllable initial *b, *d, and *g usually appear intact in Italic. But *g” has 
normally been affected. In Latin we find for it u, i.e. [w], except after nasal and 
before consonant, hence uenid from *g”emz6o (cf. Goth. giman), uiuos from 
*g’tuos (Goth. gius), etc. In order to explain how a complex like [g”] can lose its 
occlusive element, it is hardly satisfactory to state that it ‘had, like every voiced 


16 Cf. F. Sommer, ibid. 240, 247f. 
16 Cf. below §19. 
17 There is, of course, no g” in Classical and no 7” in Modern Greek. 
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sound, a weak articulation.”* Voiced sounds do not become spirants unless they 
are made still weaker than usual. On the contrary, if we assume a general weak- 
ening of the voiced stop series to spirants, it is most easy to understand how yy” 
could pass to [w] whose articulation is exactly the same except for a slightly less 
fricative character. 


14. Oscan and Umbrian do not share with Latin the shift from *g” to [w] 
since *g” appears there as b (O. bivus corresponding to L. wtut). We have to 
assume here that the weakening tendency we are operating with began to make 
itself felt at the time of Proto-Italic unity, but bore all its fruits at a later period 
when the two Italic branches were more or less separated, or at least exposed to 
different influences so that, before *g” could be reduced to [w], labiovelars had 
been shifted to labials, and *g” had become b which was later weakened to 6 
just like original *b. We might also assume, that in the Oscan-Umbrian branch, 
the +” stage had been arrived at, and that y” was shifted directly to 5.!* This 
separation of the two branches in the midst of the weakening period could also 
be adduced to explain the fact that, in the case of *p, *t, *k, *k*, the results of 
the weakening are not always uniform in all Italic dialects. 


15. Original *g” was thus widely eliminated both in Latin and Oscan-Umbrian, 
and the former voiced stop series emerges, at the end of the weakening period, 
under the form of three voiced spirants: 6, 3 and +, at least when the stop quality 
of the consonant was not preserved by a preceding nasal as in L. scandé, longus, 
inguen. The reflex -gu- of *g” after nasal is a clear indication that, in that posi- 
tion at least, the consonant was not weakened to the same extent as elsewhere. 
Besides, both general phonetic considerations and the parallel of Post-Classical 
Greek make it unlikely that the stops ever lost their occlusive nature after nasal 
occlusives. In such cases [b], [d], and [g] have of course to be interpreted as al- 
lophones of the 5, 3, and y phonemes respectively. 


16. The treatment of some clusters can also be used as an evidence of the 
weakening of voiced stops: *g; appears in Latin medially as 7, ie. [jj], as in 


18 Meillet-Vendryes, 7'raité de grammaire comparée des langues classiques, Paris 1927, 69. 

19 Forms like O. fruktatiuf, U. fiktu, ninctu are sometimes adduced (cf. Buck, ibid. 95) 
as a proof that the Oscan-Umbrian shift of labiovelars to labials took place only after the 
vowel originally intervening between the dorsal and the apical stops had been eliminated by 
syncope. But we may be allowed to share Brugmann’s scepticism (Grundriss? 1.602f.). In the 
case of fruktatiuf and fiktu, it is not at all sure that the original dorsal was *g” and not *g 
(cf. L. fragés, Goth. bruks, L. figd). In any case, the k of fiktu is startling since the normal 
Umbrian reflex of secondary *-kt- is -it-, and we do not see why postulating *-k*t- instead 
of *-kt- would make a difference. One might be tempted here to think of a loan or at least an 
influence from neighboring q-dialects. As regards ninctu, original *-gh*- is certain; -nct- 
instead of -mt- (cf. umtu) may be due to the same, unknown, cause as the -g- og U. conegos 
(cf. Goth. hneiwan, L. coniued, from *kneigh”-). Should one however prefer to follow Buck 
in his assumption of a late shift from labiovelars to labials, we should have to suppose that, 
in Oscan-Umbrian, *g” was not weakened further than y”; the shift from *fiy*etod to *f- 
y"tod, fiytod, fixtod (but again why fiktu with k?) should have taken place before y” + 
vowel passed to b, later strengthened to b. 
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maior (from *magjos; cf. magnus); *dj is also weakened to i as in Iouis, Iuppiter 
(cf. Skt. dyauh) and peior (with [iz]) from *pedjos (cf. Skt. padyate) ; *-du- becomes 
-u- a8 in suduis from *syddyis (Skt. fem. svddvi); *dl becomes / initially and 
-ll- medially as in longus if from *dlonghos (Skt. dirghah), sella (Goth. sitls). 
Generally *d and *g seem to be eliminated in syllable final position, a circum- 
stance which might indicate that the -d of ablatives goes back to a former *-1. 
All these shifts, and more particularly the assimilation of *g and *d before -;- 
and the fall of *-d- before -y- would be difficult to account for unless we assume 
a spirantic pronunciation. 


17. As is the case in Germanic, it is in Italic the aspirate series which appears 
to have been most permanently affected by the weakening; Proto-Italic *ph, 
*th, *kh, *kh” must have yielded the corresponding voiceless spirants, *y, *@, 
*y, *x”. Whether Oscan-Umbrian shifted labiovelars to labials before or after 
*y” was reached cannot be determined and, on the whole, does not make any 
difference as to the ultimate result. We have thus to assume *y, *0, *x, *x” for 
Proto-Latin, the same series minus *x” for Proto-Oscan-Umbrian. The same 
tendency to confuse *» and *6@ exists in the two branches, but whereas Oscan- 
Umbrian carries it though, Latin retains the apical in some medial positions 
(0. mefiaf versus L. medius). We shall see later that it is easier to account for 
these divergences if we assume a comparatively late appearance of this merging 
tendency which must have spread, in Italy, from Oscan-Umbrian to Latin speak- 
ing regions and reached the latter when voicing of medial spirants was well 
under way. 


18. When the tendency to relax occlusive articulation had spent itself and 
at the eve of a new turn of the phonology of the Italic group, we shall reckon 
with the following occlusive and fricative pattern where phonemes missing in 
Oscan-Umbrian are put between parentheses and important allophones between 
square brackets: 


b ¢ 9 (7) 
6 [b] 5 [d] 7 [g) (g”) 
¢ 6 x {h] (x [hv}) 8 


There may be differences in distribution since Latin might have retained -pi-, 
-kt- where Oscan-Umbrian had -¢t-, -xi-. But it is not certain that Latin factus 
has not passed through a stage *ycxtos which we can assume for Oscan-Umbrian 
too. There seems to be hardly any need of connecting the weakening of [x] to 
[h] with the general process with which we have been operating so far. We find 
a similar evolution in Germanic where German, for instance, presents [h], [x], 
and zero as the reflexes of the same primitive * x. 


19. Before we proceed, it is important to stress that all the changes described 
80 far occur fairly irrespective of the position of the phoneme in the word. An 
important factor is whether the consonant is syllable initial or final, the weaken- 
ing being more likely to leave traces in the latter position. Syllable initial *g” 
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before vowel passes to [w] irrespective of whether it be word initial or word 
medial. Though, for clarity’s sake, we have been led above to distinguish be- 
tween syllable final and word final, it should be clear that we do not assume, for 
Proto-Italic, different treatments in the two positions: the weakening in feced 
is of the same nature as that in *atnos > *adnos >*annus. If the attested result 
is different it is because the -d of feced could be followed by vocalic word initials 
in which case there was no reason to drop it, and, at some later date, when other 
linguistic conditions prevailed, it was analogically reintroduced even before a 
following nasal. All this bears witness to a form of language where all syllables 
had pretty much the same weight and where words were apt to be run into one 
another. This seems to be incompatible with a distinct word-stress, a feature 
which is generally denied for the older stages of the various IE language groups. 


20. We pass now to a new period in the phonological evolution of Italic in 
which the vowels will, to a large extent, be preserved, weakened, or dropped 
depending on their position in the word, and this seems a sure sign that the 
language had developed a strong word-stress. Thereby the word becomes a clear 
phonetic unit. The more so if the stress accent is bound to, say, the first, the 
last, or the last syllable but one of the word. It will then have a demarcative 
function as it generally shows where the word begins or ends. In a language with 
demarcative stress, word boundaries acquire an importance which they cannot 
have when the unity of the word is achieved by its semantic contents alone. 


This is particularly clear if bound stress is initial thereby marking off the word 
at once from what precedes. If it is relatively weak, its effect on the phonological 
development of the language may be minimal as illustrated by Czech or Hun- 
garian. If it is strong, the unaccented vowels are likely to get blurred and even- 
tually dropped as if the additional energy required by stress were taken away 
from the other syllables of the phonemic word. 


21. Strangely enough, we do not seem to be so well informed about the nature 
of the accent in Classical Latin, a language which in other respects we know s0 
well, as about that of a preceding period which we reconstruct on the basis of 
Classical internal evidence. This amounts, of course, to saying that the effects of 
Pre-Classical Latin accent were far-reaching, and it is a fact that we can hardly 
read two sentences of Cicero without being faced with some of the traces it left 
in the language. It is a well established fact that Latin had, at one time, word 
initial stress, and all available data point to a similar feature in the older stages 
of Oscan and Umbrian. It is a fact too that that accent did not affect unstressed 
vowels in the same way in the two Italic branches. In Latin, syncope is com- 
paratively rare in medial syllables, and very limited in final ones, whereas vowel 
blurring in medial syllables went so far that the quality of short vowels, in that 
position must, in a majority of cases, have been determined by consonantal en- 
vironment. In Oscan-Umbrian, on the contrary, such vowels of medial syllables 
as are retained frequently preserve their original value, but syncope has played 
a much more extensive role than in Latin, both in medial and final syllables. 
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These divergencies seem to point to an accentual pattern of very much the same 
nature and probably identical origin, but affecting two already fairly diverging 
linguistic mediums.”° 


22. As soon as the individuality of the word is clearly secured by means of a 
strong stress, the phonological behavior of consonants is largely determined by 
their positions in the word. Syntactic phonetics on the one hand, the position of 
the consonant in the syllable on the other, both of which are decisive in a stress- 
less language, lose some of their importance. What essentially counts, from now 
on, is the context within the word. In word initial and word final, this context is 
restricted to the following and preceding phoneme respectively. In word medial 
position, both the preceding and following phonemes have to be considered, and 
no longer whether the consonant in question is preceded or followed by a syl- 
lable boundary. In a language where syllables are the decisive phonological units, 
it is fairly immaterial whether, in a succession a-sa, the hyphen corresponds or 
not to a word boundary. If, for some reason, s is affected, if e.g. it tends toward 
an aspirate, the succession a-sa will become a-ha in any case, whether s is word 
initial or not. As soon as the word is phonemically marked off from the context, 
asa will be clearly different from a sa. In a sa, the first a does not count as part 
of the environment of s. In asa, both a’s have to be reckoned with; s is inter- 
vocalic in the full sense of the word, and thereby exposed to voicing. Whether, 
in languages with strong stress, intervocalic surds actually get voiced depends 
on a number of factors. One of such factors may be whether they can be voiced 
without causing dangerous phonemic confusions. This may partly account for 
the fact that, in some languages, voiceless spirants are voiced intervocalically, 
whereas voiceless stops are preserved as such. In OE, for instance, intervocalic 
f, b and s are voiced whereby phonemic confusion occurs only in the case of f 
({v] from f getting confused with [v] from 6). But it may well be that voiceless 
spirants are, by nature, more apt to be voiced than occlusive surds, as shown 
for instance by ‘Verner’s Law’ which is the formulation of a phonemic merger. 
We shall see that when, in Italic, voiceless spirants become voiced in voiced 
contexts, some phonemic confusion will thereby arise at least in a part of the 
domain. 


23. Together with a voicing of spirants in voiced environment, but at a some- 
what later date, we have to assume for the second phonological period of Italic, 
a general strengthening of articulation so that spirants will tend toward stops 
and lenes toward fortes. If this assumption was meant only to explain how we 
actually find in our documents fortis t for IE *t and occlusive d for IE *d instead 
of the weak d and spirant 5 we posited for some intermediate stage, it might be 
argued that our assumption of successive weakening and strengthening spells 
is a very uneconomic and hazardous procedure. But we have seen above that a 

20 It is worth noticing in this connection that Praenestine fhefhaked and Numasioi show 


no trace of the vowel blurring we find in L. Numerio and would have in *feficit (cf. Ernout, 
Les éléments dialectaux du vocabulaire latin, Paris 1909, 38) and which is absent in O. fefacid. 
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general weakening has to be assumed for all three consonant series. Furthermore, 
we do find cases where sounds universally assumed to have been spirants finally 
show as stops: no one has ever maintained that the d of L. medius must have 
preserved its occlusive nature from Indo-European down to Classical Latin. 
All we know and can surmise about the history of such a word as medius indicates 
that the medial stop must have been spirantized at one time and hardened back 
to a stop at a later period. Our aim here is of course to show that particular 
weakenings and strengthenings must have resulted from general tendencies. 


24. One might be tempted to establish some kind of causal relation between 
stress accent and consonantal strengthening if it were not that the two do not 
necessarily go together. We find, on the contrary, that Western Romance 
spirantization of intervocalic voiced consonants must have coincided with a 
fairly intense accentuation, and there is no reason to believe that, in Danish, the 
relaxing of [ka:ka] (cf. Swedish kaka) into [ka:ya] must have been connected with 
a weakening of stress. In the case of Italic, our data seem to point to a relatively 
late development of that strengthening process: its effects differ from one dialect 
to another, even within the same branch, as illustrated by the -b- of Roman and 
Lanuvian as opposed to the -f- of Praenestine and Faliscan. 


25. It is clear that such a strengthening cannot change a spirant into a stop 
unless the former is little else than an imperfect stop. If, on the contrary, the 
spirant has acquired a characteristic articulation (as when an ‘imperfect’ p 
which we write [y] becomes a firm, ‘strident,”' labiodental f), or has had it all 
the time (e.g. 8), strengthening will manage only to confirm its specific spirantic 
articulation. On the other hand, a primitive spirant may have been weakened 
in such a way that its original articulation is lost, as when x becomes simple 
aspiration. In such a case, no strengthening can ever restore a dorsal stop k. 
All this is clearly illustrated in various Germanic dialects: ¢, having acquired a 
labiodental articulation, is never restored as p; initial x must have been weakened 
to h very early and cannot be affected by any strengthening. On the contrary 
6, or its voiced reflex 3, has preserved its apico-dental articulation, and we find 
it strengthened to #-, d- in Scandinavian (Dan. tre, det for Olcel. brtr, pat), to 
d- in German and Dutch (Germ. drei, dass, Dutch drie, dat). 


26. Applied to the reflexes of IE *b, *d, *g, *g’, the preceding considerations 
explain why, historically, they no longer appear as spirants but asstops, with the 
exception of the Latin reflex of *g” since we assumed that *g” was weakened to 
y” and then to [w], a sound far too different from an imperfect g” ever to be 
restored as such by the type of strengthening with which we are operating here. 
The same applies of course to such i’s as result from a weakening of *dj or *gj. 
The analogy of Germanic as exemplified by Gothic suggests that strengthening 

#1 About this term, cf. Roman Jakobson, Observations sur le classement phonologique 


des consonnes, in Proceedings of the Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Ghent 
1938, 39. 
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of voiced spirants took place earlier initially and after nasals than medially in 
vocalic or liquid environment, so that, for a time, the d phoneme, for instance, 
must have been prounced as a [d] in decem and inde, but as a [8] in cadé, a phon- 
emic situation which is well illustrated by Modern Spanish. 

The limited reinforcement in word initial position of e.g. 5 to b may well have 
coincided with, or immediately followed, the appearance of initial stress. It did 
not result in any phonemic merger since the b-6 phoneme was the only voiced 
oral labial in the pattern. That word initial yg did not follow suit can be accounted 
for by the fact that its reinforcement into p- would have resulted in phonemic 
confusions. Word initial voiceless lenes b, d, etc. must have been strengthened to 
fortes p-, t-, etc. about the same time, since they became thereby the more dis- 
tinct from both b-, d-, etc. and ¢ and @. In other situations, their restoration 
must have resulted from the wholesale strengthening we assume for a later 
period. 


27. At the end of the weakening period, we can posit for the Latin branch the 
following voiceless spirants: y, 0, x, x” and s. For the Oscan-Umbrian branch, 
the same minus x”. Common to the two branches is the further weakening of 
x to h, except after nasal or before a stop or s. In the Latin branch x” is, in a 
similar way and with similar reservations, further weakened to h” (i.e. voice- 
less [w]). From then on, dialects diverge to some extent, and we shall have to 
deal separately with Latin (in its Roman form) and with Oscan-Umbrian. 


28. When voicing sets in, Latin has preserved the bilabial articulation of ¢. 
The apical 6 is generally distinct from ¢. However, in contact with r, before 1, 
and after u, u, medial @ has passed to -y-, hence Latin -b- in werbum (Goth. 
waurd), stabulum (from *stadhlom), iubd (Skt. yodhati). It seems easy enough to 
find a justification for the specific treatment in contact with liquids: the articu- 
lation of the latter requires that the tip of the tongue be raised rather far from 
interdental or postdental position, hence the replacing of @ by ¢ whose articula- 
tion does not conflict with that of neighboring liquids. Compare the fate of 
Gmc. Pl- (attested in Goth. pbliuhan) in OE fléon, OHG fliohan, etc. Why 6 
was shifted to ¢ after u, yu is not so clear. Before r, s is also shifted to ¢ hence 
Latin f in frigus (from *srigos, cf. Gk. piyos). For this change, we can adduce the 
same justification as in the case of *ér > *gr. 

Applied to -¢- and -0-, voicing yields -6- and -3- respectively; h is of course not 
affected ; -h”- (i.e. voiceless [w]) is voiced to [w] written -u-; x and x”, preserved 
after nasals, are voiced to y and yy” respectively. Applied to -s-, voicing yields 
-z-, but, for this particular phoneme, voicing does not extend to post-nasal 
position: -ns- before vowel is preserved as such. It is not quite easy to account 
for this deviation from the normal phonological pattern except, perhaps, by ad- 
ducing the fact that, of all the spirants existing in the language, s wes the only 
one with a firm articulation and ‘strident’ acoustic quality.* 


22 Cf. however George Nordmeyer in Language 11. 216-219. 
23 It is generally assumed (cf. F. Sommer, ibid. 183, 184) that xl- and xr- (or their pred- 
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29. The products of the voicing of -y- and -0- fell together with -6- and -d- re- 
sulting from the weakening of IE *b and *d, and thus became contextual variants 
of the b and d phonemes respectively whose normal initial pronunciation must 
already have been occlusive. Therefore, when initial g and @ were subsequently 
merged into the firmly articulated f, 5 preserved its bilabial articulation char- 
acteristic of the b phoneme, and & the apical articulation of the d phoneme. 
About the same time, initial h” must have been shifted to ¢ and further to f. 
Thereby the unity of the IE ‘voiced aspirated series’ was completely disrupted, 
the reflexes being initially f and h, medially 5, 3, h, and u. When strengthening 
sets in, neither initial f and h nor medial h and u can be affected. But 6 passes 
to b and 3 to d. Except in intervocalic position, z has, by that time, been widely 
assimilated to neighboring sounds. It is possible to conceive of rhotacism of 
intervocalic z as an outcome of the strengthening of articulation since trilled r 
can be described as a repeatedly interrupted occlusion. 

Chart I summarizes the Roman evolution of the Proto-Italic aspirate series 
jn initial (prevocalic) and intervocalic positions. 


30. In Oscan-Umbrian, the behavior of medial voiceless spirants is traditionally 
considered to have been very different from the one just presented for Latin. 
Available data can be summed up as follows: -g- (the reflex of both *ph and 
*kh”) and -0- appear as f, or its local 8-shaped equivalent, in intervocalic position 
as in O. tfei, U. tefe (L. tibi), O. Afifineis (cf. L. Aedinius, aedes, Gk. al@os), U. 
combifiatu (with f corresponding to d of L. fidé and 0 of Gk. zei#w), and also in 
contact with a liquid as in U. rufru (L. rubrés), alfu (L. alba). In contact with 
preceding nasal, we find f in Oscan, but b in Umbrian as in O. amfret (L. ‘am- 
biunt’) and U. amboltu (L. ambulaté). -x- appears as h with the same treatment 
as in Latin, hence O. feihiss (cf. Greek retxos), kahad (cf. L. incohd). In contact 
with preceding nasal, we find in Umbrian g in cringatro (cf. Goth hring) which 
parallels the b of amboltu. On the other hand, intervocalic s appears in Oscan 
as s in the indigenous alphabet, but as z in the Latin one (e.g. -asim, -azum, the 
genitive plural ending of the first declension), in Umbrian as r, just as in Latin 
(e.g. -aru, -arum). 


31. The traditional interpretation of the preceding data is that in Oscan- 
Umbrian -s- was voiced just as in Latin, but that intervocalic -y- was retained 
as a surd. In other words, it is assumed that the tendency to intervocalic voicing 
of spirants was given free play in the case of -s-, but was checked in that of -:-, 





ecessors *khl-, *khr-) yield Lat. gl- and gr- as in gliscé (cf. Gk. xAiw, MHG glimen), gradus 
(cf. Goth. grid). This is phonetically highly doubtful, unless we assume the change for some 
remote period when the initial sound in those groups was still *gh- whatever that actually 
means. There seem to be too few convincing etymologies based upon this alleged shift to 
warrant anything but the assumption of ‘Anlautsdoubletten’ in a few cases like L. glaber 
(from *gladh- alternating with *ghladh- whence Germ. glatt). It is worth mentioning in this 
connection that *gh”r- seems to yield L. fr- as in frendo (cf. Eng. grind). It is not easy to 
see why voice should have been permanently lost in *gh“r- but retained or restored in *ghr-. 
24 Cf. above §26. 
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CHART I 
Roman Evolution of Proto-Italic Aspirated Surds 
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CHART II 
Oscan-Umbrian Evolution of Proto-Italic Aspirated Surds 
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and this for no obvious reason. We think it far more likely that, here as well as 
in Latin, any medial voiceless spirant was voiced between vowels or in contact 
with a liquid or a nasal (except s in some post-consonantal positions).?*> This 
entails that Oscan-Umbrian f, both in the indigenous and in the Latin alphabets, 


25 Oscan and Umbrian have in common the ‘prophylactic’ reinforcement of original 
medial -ns- to -nz- (= -nts-). Umbrian must have, at some time, reinforced in the same way 
original -rs- to -rts- since it does not get confused with the reflex of secondary -rs- resulting 
from syncope (*-rs- is -rs- or -s-, *-r- + -s- is -rf- i.e. [rv]). When -ns results from syncope, 
it is preserved in both dialects. Other secondary -ns or -ns- clusters yield -f, -f-, i.e. [f], 
{[v], in Umbrian (maybe through né@ > @ > ¢; we have no sure examples illustrating the fate 
in Umbrian of -né- from IE *-ndh-). Owing to defective evidence it is difficult to determine 
what the phonological development of Oscan must have been in such matters. For details, 
ef. Buck, ibid. 71 ff., 76. 
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was pronounced as the voiced counterpart of f, namely [v]**. That the same letter 
was used for both sounds can hardly be wondered at, since [v] here was nothing 
but a contextual variant of the f phoneme. The case of the Oscan [z] sound is 
illuminating; being nothing but a contextual variant of the s phoneme of that 
language, it was written by means of s in the indigenous alphabet; no traditional 
letter was available for the [z] sound there, since the one corresponding to our z 
had retained its original affricative value as shown by O. hérz (= [horts]) cor- 
responding to L. hortus. When the Latin alphabet was used, writers took ad- 
vantage of the presence of the letter z with the value of a voiced sibilant in order 
to render more accurately the phonetics of the language, hence -azwm instead 
of -asim. In the case of f, nothing similar could be done, since the Latin of that 
period had no [v] sound, and consequently no letter for it. Using Latin f for 
intervocalic [v] could hardly be ambiguous for people who were probably unable 
to pronounce an intervocalic [f]. 


32. The existence of intervocalic f in Roman borrowings from Latin dialects, 
e.g. rufus, should not be interpreted as an indication that voicing of intervocalic 
spirants had not extended to the whole Italic domain. A form like [ru:fus] must 
have been the closest possible approximation to a dialectal [ru:vus] in Rome where 
f was the only labiodental, and even the only spirant articulated in the lip re- 
gion. In Latin, [ru:fus] must have been felt to be nothing but [ru:vus] articulated 
with the standard, metropolitan ‘accent.’ 

Here again the parallelism with intervocalic -s- is instructive: when [z], from 
primitive -s-, had passed to -r-, Latin speakers were no longer able to pronounce 
that sound, so that, when words with intervocalic [z] were adopted from neigh- 
boring Italic (Oscan or Sabellian) dialects, they must have been pronounced with 
[s]. If, as is likely, the word asinus reached Latin through its Italic neighbors, it 
must have had there intervocalic [z]. Yet, there is no reason to suppose that Class- 
ical Latin ever had in this word any sibilant but [s], just like Modern Italian. 

The ‘Romanization’ of [v] to [f] explains the f of Italian bufalo, bifolco, etc., 
and probably accounts for that of words like profenda, tafano, though no Latin 
form with f is attested by the side of tabanum, praebenda. 


33. If we are right in our assumption that Oscan-Umbrian medial f was pro- 
nounced [v], the evolution of voiceless spirants in that branch of Italic can be 
presented as follows: ¢ becomes f, and @ is merged with it at an early date, before 
voicing sets in. Umbrian however preserves bilabial ¢ after (bilabial) m. In 
vocalic and liquid environment, -f- is voiced to [v] which thus does not get 
confused with 5 (from IE *b); -s- becomes [z]: -h- is not affected. In post-nasal 
position, voicing of the labial yields 6 in Umbrian, but [v] written f in Oscan. 
When strengthening sets in, and the original non-aspirated stops are restored,” 

*% The same interpretation is adopted by L. L. Hammerich, Laryngeal before Sonant, 
Copenhagen 1948, 44. 

“ It is likely that original intervocalic d was never completely restored in Umbrian 


because -3- was shifted to -- (-rs-), whatever that may mean exactly, before strengthening 
set in. 
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little is left, in the spirant pattern, which can be decisively affected. Neither h 
nor the labiodentals can be shifted to stops. Umbrian alone has -m6- and -ny- 
which are reinforced to -mb- and -ng-, and shows rhotacism which we have in- 
terpreted as a form of strengthening. 

Chart II summarizes the Oscan-Umbrian evolution of the Proto-Italic aspirate 
series in initial (prevocalic) and intervocalic positions. 


34. By comparing the phonological evolution that we assume for Latin and 
for Oscan-Umbrian after initial stress accent had made its appearance, it will 
become clear that its main features are identical in the two branches. The chief 
difference lies in our assumption that, when voicing set in, Latin had preserved 
the bilabial articulation of ¢ and, in general, the distinction between ¢ and @, 
whereas Oscan-Umbrian had already merged ¢ and 6 into f. This, added to pre- 
vious divergences, suffices to account for the main differences in consonantal 
reflexes which we notice when we compare Roman Latin with Oscan-Umbrian 
as a whole. | 


Columbia University. 





THE HYPOTHETICAL BASE IN ROMANCE ETYMOLOGY* 
Yakov MALKIEL 


I. THE PLACE OF ETYMOLOGY IN ROMANCE LINGUISTICS 


1. Students of general linguistics occasionally are tempted to seek from special- 
ized workers information on certain methods developed with particular rigor 
in their respective fields. The emphasis placed on techniques and approaches in 
the study of each language family, as a rule, depends on the mentality of its 
leading representatives and, probably to an equal extent, on the kind of material 
accessible to direct observation. Records available to students of languages 
lacking written tradition invite descriptive analysis rather than accurate his- 
torical reconstruction. Explorers of the Near East possessed of data extending 
over millennia culled from languages for the most part extinct are naturally 
inclined to engage in genetic inquiries. 

Romance scholarship may have been deficient or lagging in some respects; 
yet it has traditionally given adequate attention to something unique that it can 
offer as its share to the general study of language: a material exceedingly abundant 
and reliable, at both ends (broadly speaking) of a protracted period of approxi- 
mately two thousand years. There is an enviable record of many centuries of 
almost uninterrupted scholarly curiosity about this rich and fascinating ma- 
terial. 

2. Romance scholars, in contrast to scholars in neighboring fields, do not need 
, to inch their way forward toward an unknown ancestral language: none but a few 

extravagant outsiders would doubt that the progenitor of the present-day 
Romance dialects was Latin. The chief task of Romanicists is to construct, as it 
were, a tunnel, through a stratum imperfectly known on account of scarce direct 
documentation, between an older and a more recent layer almost perfectly 
amenable to observation (in regard to forms, if not to sounds): historically 
attested Latin and the early Romance vernaculars. The length of that channel 
has gradually been shrinking since the early 19th century, as knowledge of late 
and plebeian varieties of Latin as well as of early and archaic varieties of Ro- 
mance has steadily increased. Well-informed scholars no longer believe in the 
wisdom of separating Latin from Romance, an unfortunate division, indeed, in 
the setup of academic teaching curricula the world over. In practice, we are 
dealing with a single language at successive and equally significant, though not 
equally well-known stages of its growth. 

3. The existence of a sizable body of noteworthy researches by generations of 
qualified scholars has strongly molded the thinking of present-day Romance 
explorers. The ambition of other groups of linguists may be to subject to in- 
creasingly stringent analysis ever new, hitherto totally unfamiliar, infinitely 

* The present article and the preceding lecture before the Linguistic Circle of New York 


in January, 1949, owe much to the encouragement of Professors Roman Jakobson, Julian 
H. Bonfante, and André Martinet. 
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diversified types of languages, so as to improve upon the methods of classifying 
material of unpredictabie variety. Romanicists, in contrast, have been tilling 
an, at best, slowly expanding field quite intensely for over one century and por- 
tions of it for longer periods with changing methods, varying skills, and ever 
fresh insights. Advances have been measured not by presenting increasingly 
coherent pictures of slices of material never before examined and not necessarily 
subject to further test, but by the gradually progressing ability to discard idle 
assumptions, to eliminate unknowns from equations, and to touch reality while 
dealing, again and again, with essentially the same material facts. The result of 
this application of new techniques to traditional data, in constant rivalry be- 
tween successive schools of thought, has been refinement of method and reju- 
venation of doctrine. This point can be illustrated by discussing the use made by 
consecutive groups of scholars of the hypothetical (or postulated) base in ety- 
mological reconstruction. 

4. There exists an extensive literature on the theory of etymologizing in 
Romance, in part hidden away in miscellaneous notes, preambles, and corollaries 
to word-studies, critical reviews, rejoinders, and rebuttals, which cannot possibly 
here be surveyed in detail. Some practitioners of etymology have acquainted 
us with the theoretical premises of their research or with human experiences 
gathered in the course of their inquiries. A lucid, urbanely phrased profession of 
faith at the beginning of this century is A. Thomas’ Coup d’eil sur Vhistoire et la 
méthode de la science étymologique, with marked stress on this historical nature of 
etymology. Schuchardt’s excursus in his third essay on trouver is memorable 
through its insistence on the complexity of language phenomena and on the 
paramount importance of both phonology and semasiology. Among more recent 
writings, few deserve mention on better grounds than M. L. Wagner’s Betrach- 
tungen wiber die Methodenfragen der Etymologie, in which a broadminded and 
mature scholar expounds the salutary procedure of check and balance between 
independent, not mutually exclusive methods and advocates a combination of 
patience and imaginative initiative on the part of the ideal worker with at- 
tention divided between the acquisition of book knowledge and the development 
of a flair for the realities of life.’ 


1 Thomas’ article appeared as a preface to his Nouveaux Essais de philologie francaise 
1-34 (Paris, 1904); it was originally published in the Revue des deux mondes (Dec. 1902) under 
the title La Science étymologique et la langue frangaise. Schuchardt’s statement, clad in 
the form of an appraisal of G. Paris’ work, is found in ZRPh. 28.50-5 (1904); cf. his earlier 
article Etymologische Probleme und Prinzipien, ZRPh. 26.385-427 (1902). The merits of 
the arguments of both opponents were weighed by M. Roques, Méthodes étymologiques, 
JSav. 419-33 (Aug. 1905) and especially by E. Tappolet in his inaugural lecture Phonetik 
und Semantik in der etymologischen Forschung, ASN SL 115.101-23 (1905) , in which Thomas 
was characterized as a sober realist thinking in terms of present-day possibilities and 
Schuchardt as an inspired leader envisioning future potentialities. Wagner’s article was 
published in CN 3.5-26 (1943). Additional studies worthy of consultation include G. Paris, 
Un nouveau dictionnaire de la langue francaise, Revue des deux mondes 71.5.241-269, 802-28 
(Sept-Oct. 1901), dealing with Littré’s, Darmesteter’s, and Thomas’ methods of etymolo- 
gizing, with apposite illustration of sense development from Latin to French (brume, 
tourner, timbre); W. Meyer-Liibke, Aufgaben der Wortforschung, GRM 1.634-47 (1909); J. 
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5. While all these writers and many others agree in principle on the need for 
adopting an attitude of honesty, sobriety, and meticulous accuracy in recog- 
nizing the frontiers of actual knowledge beyond which there is room only for 
uncontrolled speculation, they have not sufficiently centered their attention on 
the arbitrary use of reconstructed hypothetical bases as a danger to organized 
cumulative research. To some younger etymologists it would seem that this 
element of arbitrariness is a source of not inconsequential misunderstandings 
At long last, the time seems to have come to diagnose the evil and to lay out a 
workable strategic plan to check, if not to eliminate, the inherent menace.” 





Jud, Neue Wege und Ziele der romanischen Wortforschung, Wissen und Leben 9.270-9, 320-8; 
E. Tappolet, Neuere Aufgaben der Wortforschung, GRM 13.130-41 (1925); L. Spitzer, Aus 
der Werkstatt des Etymologen, JbPh. 1.129-59 (1925); W. von Wartburg, Sprachgeschichte 
und Kulturgeschichte, Schweiz. Monatshefte 3.552-64 (1924) and the lecture Grundfragen 
der etymologischen Forschung, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung 
7.222-35 (1931), with further elaboration in some of the best chapters of his controversial 
Einfiihrung in die Methodik und Problematik der Sprachwissenschaft (Halle, 1943); E. Ga- 
millscheg, Zur Methodik der etymologischen Forschung, ZF SL 50.216-98 (1927), a rejoinder 
to L. Spitzer; H. Kuen, Pflichten des Etymologen, WS 20.184-9 (1939), a definition of mini- 
mum requirements in the light of rapidly collapsing standards of research in pre-war Ger- 
many; E. Seidel, Aufgaben und Methoden der etymologischen Forschung, BL 9. 5-28 (1941), 
recommending sweeping reforms, see Wagner’s reaction in CN 3.21-3. The latest presenta- 
tion of Wagner’s views on etymological desiderata is found in his article Sobre os nomes da 
moega nas linguas ibero-romAnicas, Biblos 24.1-19 (1949). 

There exists a sizable corpus of researches on etymology based on a miscellany of sources 
transcending the Romance domain. Outstanding among the older sources is Thurneysen’s 
monograph Die Etymologie: eine akademische Rede (Freiburg i. B., 1905). W. Schulze’s note 
Etymologische Zweideutigkeit, ZVS 56.141 (1928-9), hardly bears out the promise of the 
title. Recently, Italian scholars have taken the initiative in formylating principles of 
linguistic reconstruction; see V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo nella linguistica storica 
(Naples, 1938-9; the revised edition is not accessible to me) and La parola quale testimone 
della storia (Naples, 1945; see my forthcoming review in Italica); V. Pisani, L’etimologia: 
storia—questioni—metodo (Milan, 1947), known to me only indirectly; G. Bonfante, On 
Reconstruction and Linguistic Method, Word 1.83-94, 132-61 (1945) ; 2.155-6 (1946), and The 
Neolinguistic Position, Lang. 23.344-75 (1947). 

? Aside from the aforementioned methodological essays, carefully screened and classified 
material on etymological theory is scarce. Manuals of historical grammar all deal with 
phonology, based squarely on the identification of word-origins, without sufficient concern 
about the underlying processes of identification. Etymological dictionaries, in varying 
degree of detail, present established and controversial results of monographic inquiries; 
authors, as a rule, imply preferences of method by qualifying as adequate a limited number 
of explanations. Formulations of principles introduced into individual word-studies are 
frequently designed to fit a single situation, a given state of affairs; how much of such 
theorizing remains valid in the case of the elimination or withdrawal of the proposed solu- 
tion of a concrete problem? And, granted that the putative ancestry of a single word should 
be found acceptable, does the implicit generalization necessarily carry commensurate 
weight? Authors inclined to be rash in eapitalizing on a few felicitous findings Lave re- 
peatedly been guilty of mutually exclusive claims. A tactical or strategic scheme in ety- 
mology, to be useful, ought to be based on a generous sampling of satisfactory derivations, 
collected at random, without any aprioristic view. Seasoned language students, in disen- 
tangling what French scholarship aptly calls ‘‘l’historique du probléme,’’ act not unlike 
staff officers who, upon the conclusion of operations, reéxamine and evaluate the sequences 
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Il. THE USE OF HYPOTHETICAL BASES BY SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS OF SCHOLARS 


6. Many post-Renaissance etymologists introduced hypothetical bases into 
their etymological equations. Covarrubias, in 1611, trying to account for Sp. 
madrofio ‘strawberry tree,’ made this comment: ‘Quasi mafurofio, porque su fruto 
tarda casi un afio en madurar,’ an explanation which has found distinguished 
supporters.* Ménage, toward the middle of the 17th century, traced Fr. 
bourgeon to *burrid, -dne from burra ‘shaggy garment’, a hypothesis backed by 
Meyer-Liibke, which elicited the following remark from Thomas: ‘les bourgeons 
des arbres ont quelque chose de velu et qui approche de la bourre.”* The same 
Ménage, to account for Fr. ancien, posited the series ante, *antius, *antidnus, 
still widely considered as valid.5 Caseneuve, in 1641, and his better remembered 
contemporary Du Cange decided that Fr. acheter was related to Lat. caput 
through V. L. *accapitdre, an explanation condemned by Diez, yet defended by 
Thomas.® Fr. auvent, OProv. anvan ‘penthouse, open shed’ in Du Cange’s view 
perpetuated V. L. *antevannum, a hypothesis impugned by Jud, but upheld by 
competent lexicologists.’ These are just a few stray examples of felicitous re- 
constructions by pioneer-workers; it is common knowledge that their hit-or-miss 
method led them to posit untold arbitrary bases, recorded or hypothetical. The 
method of guesswork is patent in either kind of operations: the attempt to trace 
Fr. malade to Graeco-Latin malacus ‘soft, weak,’ a formation occasionally em- 





of moves. This kind of retrospects may be out of place in texts and too cumbersome fo" 
inclusion in reference books. Studies in methodology, however, would be singularly deficient 
by omitting characteristic samples of antiquated approaches. The present-day explorer 
needs information to work out for himself the pattern of progress, which will help him to 
discern, within the body of currently accepted hypotheses, those in urgent need of critical 
reconsideration. 

*C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos supported this derivation in Miscellanea Caiz-Canello 
136-7 (Florence, 1886); M. L. Wagner assumes a blend between Gal.-Ast. amorodo and Sp. 
lodotio < *lot-éniu. In his Etimologias espafiolas, Rom. 29.334-79 (1900), Menéndez Pidal 
frequently upholds derivations initially formulated by Nebrija, Rosal, and Covarrubias; 
ef. Sp. basura ‘rubbish’ < *versira (339), Sp. cicién ‘ague’ < accessiéne and Sp. enridar 
‘to stick, to incite’ < irritdre (345-6); OSp. escorroco ‘indignation,’ akin to Fr. courrouz 
‘wrath’ (348); OSp. recel ‘bedspread of thin, striped cloth’ < *ragel < raga (363). 

I do not discuss here the practices of medieval etymologists (traceable through Isidore 
of Seville to Antiquity) who concurred in identifying names and things. Ironically enough, 
etymology, when intrinsically at its lowest, was sufficiently respected to have exercised 
the strongest influence on neighboring fields of learning, particularly on scholastic thought 
and clerical poetry; see E. R. Curtius, Mittelalterliche Literaturtheorien, ZRPh. 62.473-9 
(1942), and L. Olschki, The Myth of Felt 3-4 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949). 

‘Thomas, Mélanges de philologie francaise? 49 (Paris, 1927); Meyer-Liibke, REW® no. 
1414. 

5 Thomas, Mélanges* 22-3, maintains this hypothesis in a slightly modified form; the 
trisyllabic structure of OF r. ancien leads him to assume retarded development of *antidnus. 

* Old Spanish and Old Provengal congeners played a major réle in Thomas’ rehabilitation 
of Du Cange’s etymon, see Nouveaur Essais 25; Mélanges* 5-6. Diez started from *accaptare 
which has survived as the unchallenged base of Sp. acatar ‘to respect.’ 

7 In Rom. 49.389-95 (1923) Jud proposed Celt. *andebanno; the traditional view was up- 
held by Thomas, M élanges* 34; Meyer-Liibke was silent in REW! and REW.* 
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ployed by Plautus, overrides as many considerations now held essential in ety- 
mologizing as the reconstruction by Saumaise and, after him, by Ménage of V. 
L. *malatus alledgedly patterned after fortundtus.’ 

7. Those early workers who failed to penetrate beyond the threshold of schol- 
arly derivation started in their reconstructions from two premises. As admirers 
of Antiquity, they had absorbed the orthodox Graeco-Latin view that etymology, 
by definition, was the art of grasping the hidden essence of a word which one 
could bring out by subjecting product or base (to use modern evolutionary 
terms) to an undefined number of entirely free modifications.? As humanists, 
they began to distinguish sharply between ‘authentic’ and ‘corrupted’ Latin (two 
labels we are at present encouraged to avoid). Familiarity with standard and 
substandard varieties of the ancestral language led to the notion of Vulgar 
Latin well in advance of the formal organization of comparative linguistics based 
on Indo-European researches. Diez, as an etymologist, leaned heavily on the 
assumptions and findings of his predecessors, a fact rarely admitted in his coun- 
try. His reconstruction of Vulgar Latin bases in large measure reflects the think- 
ing of earlier centuries buttressed by the new concept of a parent language related 
to a series of derivative dialects, as the stem of a tree gives birth to branches.’ 

8. In the late 19th century Romance scholarship fell under the spell of neo- 
grammatical doctrine and practices. Principles laid down by Indo-Europeanists 
which may or may not have been germane to their material were introduced, 
with singular awkwardness, into a discipline in which their status, to say the 
least, was problematic. If the watchword previously had been arbitrary recon- 
struction, without regard for any norm, the new trend was to reconstruct bases 
that fitted hastily established ‘‘sound laws” involving material heterogeneous in 
terms of evolutionary phase and areal expansion. Phonological correspondences 
were said to admit of no violation; yet since the application of those prematurely 
formulated ‘laws’ in innumerable cases did not yield smooth connection of Latin 
bases with their obvious Romance offshoots and since the latter were extant 
and unshakable, the only remaining factor susceptible of reinterpretation were 
necessarily the bases themselves. The neogrammarians, capitalizing on the in- 


8 The discovery of the archaic French variant malabde led Diez (and, in his wake, Littré, 
Scheler, Brachet) to postulate the etymon *maleaptus. J. Cornu, in 1874, chanced upon the 
correct base malehabitus. 

® Cf. Plato’s Cratylos and Cicero’s De natura deorum. 

10 According to G. Bertoni, Le origini delle letterature romanze nel pensiero dei Ro- 
mantici tedeschi, AR 23.1-10 (1939), the thinking of early-nineteenth-century philologists 
was obfuscated by the arbitrary assumption of sharp cleavage between two cultural spheres 
in late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages: one, Latin (learned); the other, Romance 
(vernacular). Their interaction was overlooked and the agency of medieval Latin, as a 
language and a vehicle of literature, was ignored. The idea that Latin and Romance form a 
single, highly complex organism and that the terms ‘mother language’ and ‘daughter 
languages’, if taken literally, involve misleading images in their application to the Western 
Mediterranean, dawned upon scholars at a much later date, see G. Paris, Revue des deux 
mondes 71.5.264-5 (1901). Diez’s influence on Scheler, Grandgagnage, Brachet, Littré (who 
also drew on A. Comte’s positivism), Darmesteter, Michaélis, Monlau, Reinhardstoettner, 
Caix, and others is known to have been very powerful. 
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sights of Renaissance dilettanti and early comparativists, widened the wedge 
between recorded (literary) Latin and assumed (colloquial) Latin, the putative 
ancestor of the vernaculars. Feeling entirely at liberty to reconstruct as many 
Vulgar Latin types as the norms of poorly phrased sound laws seemed to allow, 
they filled their etymological studies with those spurious formations, as a glance 
at their compendious repository, Kérting’s inept Lateinisch-romanisches W érter- 
buch (1891), instantly reveals. 

Although Meyer-Libke, well-grounded in Indo-European linguistics and con- 
ceivably owing part of his prestige to that added competence, represents the 
new trend at its best, it is regrettable that a man trained in the eighties should 
be the author of the latest available complete Romance dictionary (revised 
1930-5). Workers in adjoining fields and beginning students of Romance are 
thus consistently referred to a book of admittedly imperfect workmanship, 
based, in its theoretical premises and implications, on a line of thought now wholly 
antiquated. 

9. Undoubtedly, the neogrammatical postulate of unilinear regular sound 
development and, as a corollary, the invention of an auxiliary artificial variety 
of Latin (“Vulgar Latin”) to circumvent the difficulties of identifying genuine 
Latin with genuine Romance words in conformance with scientific precepts are 
the direct cause of the disproportionate increase in hypothetical bases throughout 
that time. Quite a few neogrammarians in practice are guilty of neglect of tangible 
historical facts (possibly because comparable facts were lacking in some phases 
of reconstruction on the Indo-European level). Ali too frequently, they omitted 
the study of areal extension, diffusion, and borrowing of words at various stages 
of the two-thousand-year development. They evinced scant interest in the verti- 
cal stratification of the lexicon, that is, the intricate division into learned, orally 
transmitted, and differently retarded (‘semi-learned’) words. Individual word 
history was minimized in the prevalent epigrammatic Miszellen and postille 
and censurable carelessness was shown in the use and omission of the asterisk, 
with the result that authentic formations were not always clearly distinguished 
from, in many cases, unwarranted and, not infrequently, whimsical reconstruc- 
tions. Even a scholar of Meyer-Liibke’s caliber not only managed to stamp words 
of his own making as genuine, but, less understandably, upon occasion starred 
bases authenticated in written sources." 


11 See the ironical reference in Thomas Mélanges? 5-6 to Meyer-Liibke’s classification of 
products, reputed or real, of *accaptdre, *accapitaére, and *discapitare. Schuchardt, the tire- 
less opponent of Meyer-Liibke and Thomas, was equally prone to operate with dispensable 
reconstructions (for criticism, see the latter’s M élanges? 38-9, s. v. baillard). Meyer-Liibke’s 
predilection for the asterisk is truly surprising; in REW? (that is, as late as 1930-5), he un- 
necessarily starred cercius, sectdrius, and sessitdre (the last attested in Cicero) ; cf. Thomas, 
Mélanges? 57, & propos of Lat. cucullié, and V. Garcia de Diego, RFE 13.389 (1926). Notice 
also that Meyer-Liibke, in doubt how to identify the base of Sp. tosco ‘coarse, uncouth,’ 
preferred the abstract scheme *tuscus, devoid of identifiable meaning (REW? no. 9013) to 
Hetzer’s excellent vicus Tuscus ‘name of an ill-famed suburb of Rome’; see J. Corominas, 
AILC 2.151-4 (1942-4). On Meyer-Liibke’s increasingly refined interpretation of the term 
Vulgar Latin, see H. Meier, Uber das Verhiltnis der romanischen Sprachen zum Lateini- 
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A harmful concomitant feature of these researches, conspicuous in an ety- 
mological dictionary of French by a student of Meyer-Liibke,"” is that lexicog- 
raphers felt compelled to furnish some explanation, however hazardous, for 
each word listed, in the alphabetical order of the entries. The candid admission 
that the time had not yet arrived to pronounce on a given problem was hardly 
ever practiced. Since that, however, was the bare truth, the consequence of 
miscalculated ambition was an increased influx of untenable reconstructions. 
Credit is due to the French linguists Thomas, Meillet, Ernout, and O. Bloch for 
having remedied the situation by venturing upon explicit statements like ‘éty- 
mologie inconnue,’ ‘la lumiére n’est pas encore faite,’ ‘l’6tymologie définitive reste 
& trouver.’* Thomas once hit upon an eloquent expression for this mood of 
dignified humility before the intricacy of linguistic texture: ‘Nous ne savons 
pas d’ot vient ce mot trupelin, mais nous croyons pouvoir affirmer qu’il ne vient 
pas du grec. C’est tout le progrés que nous avons fait depuis le quatorziéme 
siécle. C’est peu, hélas! mais ce peu est pourtant quelque chose.” On another 
occasion, that same scholar remarked that it was more meritorious to guard 
against one wrong conjecture than to chance upon ten new etyma.'® Indeed, 
when the remote origin of a word escapes clean-cut classification, it is wise to 
resign oneself to linking it to what seem its clusest verifiable cognates.'* Negative 
statements registering dissent from currently accepted, yet, in point of fact, 
poorly substantiated theories also have their distinct value. 

10. In the 20th century the dominant trend in history and philology has been 


away from hazardous assumptions and assertions. This is true of such seemingly 
disparate provinces of learning as Bible criticism, the construction of stemmata 
for manuscript traditions, textual criticism of Late Latin authors, hypotheses on 
the provenience of medieval genres including drama, epics, and lyrics, to choose 
a few examples at random. Romance etymologists began to practice wholesome 
detachment from the patterns of Indo-European research and reéxamined, in a 





schen, RF 54.165-201 (1940), reviewed by B. Hasselrot, ZRPh. 62.195-6 (1942). On Meillet’s 
changing attitude, toward reconstructed forms, see G. Bonfante, Word 1.87-8 (1945). 

Menéndez Pidal’s Manual de gramdtica histérica espaftola’ (Madrid, 1944), whose original 
edition dates from the beginning of this century, also contains inaccuracies in regard to the 
starring of bases; in the case of pedregoso ‘stony’ (75), the author’s belief that *petricdsus 
was an authentic formation led him to develop a hazardous hypothesis, see Lang. 25. 139- 
45 (1949). 

12E. Gamillscheg, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der franzésischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 
1928), based on a series of earlier notes. For the demolishing analysis of a typical conjectural 
reconstruction by this author, see J. Orr, Linguistic Geography as a Corrective to Etymo- 
logy, TPhS 81-91 (1948). 

13 Thomas, Mélanges? 27-8, on *arméne, arteméne ‘top-soil’; ibid. 19-20 on Lang. ame- 
lanche ‘fruit du néflier’. 

14 Tdem, Nouveaux Essais 6 (Greek ancestry of the hapax OFr. trupelin was assumed by 
the pre-Renaissance humanist Oresme). 

15 Thid. 9. 

16 Such partial connections of apparent cognates (tentative in default of a demonstrable 
base) were practiced by Thomas in his Mélanges? 43 (Fr. bellicant, Occ. belugan ‘species of 
fish’), 54 (OProv. cadatz, Sp. cadarzo, It. catarzo ‘coarse, englanted silk’). 
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mood of controlled curiosity or of impassioned rebellion, the (by then no longer 
novel) neogrammatic principles in their application to carefully localized and 
dated material. The result of this renewed inquiry, based on a newly gathered 
corpus of primarily dialectal data, was that the edifice of the older doctrine was 
not precisely destroyed, but effectively dented and breached in several vulner- 
able spots. Rather than accept the immutability of unilinear sound-laws and 
mutilate the existing lexical stock scholars began, in varying degrees, to com- 
promise on the doctrine of strict regularity and to reckon with a range of possible 
outcomes, with plurilinear development. By way of compensation, they were 
inclined to accept as little short of axiomatic the fundamental identity of au- 
thentic Latin and authentic Romance—one body in two garbs. If the change of 
assumptions was initially experimental, it may be argued that it has stood a long 
succession of tests beyond the brightest expectations of the initiators. 


Ill. THE DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF HYPOTHETICAL BASES 


11. Before discussing the various processes of segregating legitimate (or de- 
batable) from gratuitous reconstructions, it is important to agree on a number of 
definitions. Precisely what is the place of hypothetical or inferred forms in lan- 
guage history? Beginners remember them best for their typographic representa- 
tion by means of an asterisk prefixed to them (at present above the line, an- 
ciently also underneath the line). If sufficiently alert, they are likely to distrust 
starred forms, as they do the factor of analogy in language growth, called upon 


at irregular intervals to account for forms not otherwise explicable. At an ad- 
vanced stage of linguistic apprenticeship, leveling forces are appreciated as 
more than mere disturbances of otherwise supposedly regular schemas, much as 
hypothetical bases, within their legitimate precincts, are tolerated as part of 
man’s working knowledge of language history. But, in distinction with analogy, 
eventually accepted as a prime condition of language development, the hypo- 
thetical base remains some sort of unavoidable evil, an embarrassing reminder of 
intermittent gaps even in the documentation of well-known languages. 

12. In defining the starred form, let us begin by distinguishing between hypo- 
thetical form and hypothetical meaning, either marked by an asterisk.” The 
latter offers few problems at the present juncture; the former is distinctly more 
ambiguous than is usually assumed. 

13. There are writers prone to shy away from its graphic representation, and 
devices are available for its avoidance. To account for Proy. assedar, It. assetare 


17 Thus, Menéndez Pidal, in tracing Sp. chichén ‘bump, bruise’ to abscessidne (Rom. 
29.345), assumes that the latter shared the secondary connotation of *‘tumor’ with abscessus. 
Thomas, Mélanges*, s. v. chaintre, argued that cancer, -eris ‘crab’ colloquially may have 
developed an acceptation attested solely in its diminutive cancellus (‘grate’). Gamillscheg, 
op. cit., in discussing OFr. rabot ‘plane,’ unduly credits it with the preliterary connotation 
of *‘rabbit’ (see Orr’s critique). 

In addition to conjectural forms and meanings, there exist conjectural graphs, as when 
Menéndez Pidal, in interpreting engrare (Fuero de Septilveda), assumes an original (subse- 
quently misunderstood) spelling *engre, from which he infers the existence of *engar(e) from 
yengo ‘freed’ (Rom. 29.378-9). 
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‘to quench the thirst,’ one is free to spell the underlying recordless base as ad 
plus sitis plus -dre. The elements taken separately are attested morphemes, 
their combination is an assumption (in this case one made on good grounds).” 
Surely, such a procedure would represent no surmounting, but an evasion of the 
difficulty. Whether we spell *assitdre or ad + sitis + dre, the formation remains 
hypothetical and had best be so labeled explicitly. 

14. Several uses of the starred form pertain to distinct categories of reality. 
Some of these usesareso incongruous that scrupulousscholarstime and again have 
voiced the desire to use different symbols, correlated to the disparate functions 
(including a cross, on the level of the line or superscript, preceding the form 
involved).!® Take the by no means negligible number of ghost-words: formations 
culled from manuscripts and early prints riddled with errata (and, to boot, some- 
times deciphered by inexperienced paleographers) which found their way into 
early compilations and thence, temporarily, into scholarly writings until un- 
masked as mere typographic oddities. Every philologist is in a posisition to 
contribute examples. Some linguists, in discarding these poor readings or out- 
right misprints, are in the habit of starring them; the asterisk does not appear to 
be a wholly adequate symbol of the illusory status of ghost-words.”° 


18 See Thomas, Mélanges? 30. There are yet other typographic devices to circumvent 
specific starring. Menéndez Pidal, Rom. 29.339, in tracing back Sp. asomar ‘to appear at the 
top’ to as-summdare, implies that summdare alone is recorded. An example of implication 
through context is: ‘“‘Fiir sard. cariaza wird zu Unrecht ein lat. carasea konstruiert,’’ see W. 
von Wartburg, ZRPh. 61.133 (1942). If all the bases are on an equally conjectural plane 
(e. g., where they pertain to a hypothetical parent language), it is, of course, possible to 
omit the asterisk (which derives its chief usefulness from the contrast it affords between 
real and inferred bases) and to resort to another conventional designation, such as the use 
of bold-face or small capitals, see Lang. 25. 61 (1949). Pioneer etymologists used qualifiers 
like quasi, gleichsam to set off reconstructions; thus, Covarrubias, anent OSp. recel: ‘“‘Dixose 
quasi racel, porque esté razada’’; Diez, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der romanischen Sprachen 
349 (Bonn, 1853): ‘“‘T’roncon konnte freilich aus truncus erwachsen (lateinisch gleichsam 
trunctd, truncténis).”’ 

19 Thomas, Mélanges? 266: ‘‘Les mots marqués d’une croix sont ceux qui, résultant de 
lectures erronées ou de coquilles typographiques, n’ont pas de valeur propre.’’ E. Hermann 
was among those who advocated the use of a wealth of symbols, each correlated to a differ- 
ent category of hypothetical formations. 

20 J. Leite de Vasconcelos prepared a detailed study of the hosts of ghost-words in Fr. 
Joaquim de Santa Rosa de Viterbo’s late-eighteenth-century compilation Elucidério de 
palavras antigas, see RL 26.111-46 (1925-7). Hippeau, in an early edition of an Old French 
text, misread cure as aite, which thence slipped into F. Godefroy’s dictionary and penetrated 

nto the researches of such a keen mind as P. Meyer, until unmasked by Thomas; OFr. 
alun de boucaut ‘sort of alum’ contains a descendant of Uolcénus which should correctly 
read bouquanz; Fr. chambucle ‘black rust’ has suffered severely at the hands of lexicograph- 
ers and printers; chambuche, chambuel(l)e, and chambruelle are some of its better-known 
disguises, see Thomas, Mélanges? 31, 48, 63. Fr. coriette, long attributed to Marguerite de 
Navarre, needs emendation to cornette ‘iron piece protecting the corner of a wall,’ see Th. 
Heinermann, ASNSL 180.49 (1942). False separation of words may lead to distressing mutil- 
ation: OFr. muse empastez was a subject of speculation until brought under control as 
muse en pastez ‘undecided’; OFr. chauzx ‘piece of footwear’ baffled scholars before it was 
combined with the preceding word into souzchauz, which showed a familiar derivational 
pattern, see F. Lecoy, Notes de lexicographie, Rom. 70.341, 350 (1948-9). The tracing of 
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15. Neither should ghost-spellings be designated by means of an asterisk. 
Suppose the informant of a nineteenth-century lexicographer heard from the 
lips of untutored speakers [Sven] ‘name of a fish,’ [atwa] ‘sort of lever,’ and 
[avali] ‘wool from butchered sheep’. A century ago, phonetic script was not 
readily available; even if it had been, newly discovered words could not have been 
so transcribed in standard dictionaries. Thus the generation of Littré, in an 
attempt to devise historical spellings for newly collected words, could not help 
making guesses, including some now definitely known to have been wrong.” 
In rejecting erroneous historical spellings (of authentic words) not protected by 
long usage, scholars occasionally star them; here again, a different symbol to 
mark the spurious orthography would not be out of place. 

16. Advancing from the marginal to the nuclear uses of the asterisk we find 
that it may refer to three kinds of bases correlated to three categories of reality: 
either to a base unattested, but believed, on indirect evidence, to have been in 
existence at a given moment; or to a base which, it is argued, conceivably could 
have arisen, but apparently failed to come into being; or else, occasionally, to a 
form (more frequently a throw-off than a base) whose existence at any period of 
time is expressly denied. 

17. From observation of processes in living languages the conclusion is drawn 
that in colloquial Latin there circulated an undetermined number of words 
avoided in the conventional literary idiom. Their exclusion from records reflect- 
ing a less pretentious style (glosses, inscriptions, charters) is written off as a 
matter of chance. If important and widespread Romance words like cara ‘face’ 
and cozxo ‘lame’ are traceable to Latin formations recorded in a single context,” 
it is plausible that a wealth of Latin technical or vulgar words desti1ied to become 





Spanish ghost-words was initiated by R. J. Cuervo; see Rom. 29.574-8(1900), on acudia. Ina 
forthcoming study of the suffix-(z)ego in Ibero-Romance additional examples will be offered: 
indiego and indigiielo, seemingly suggestive of the Indies, are, in fact, disguises for judiego 
< Itidaicu ‘Jewish’ and judigiielo, interpretable as a diminutive either of judiego or of judio 
< Tiidaeu; frailego from fraile ‘friar,’ abnormal on derivational grounds (in native Spanish 
words, the -ego variant occurs only contiguous to a palatal consonant), may owe its listing 
in authoritative dictionaries to an early misreading of frailégo, i. e. frailengo, involving the 
formant known from abolengo ‘lineage,’ abadengo ‘abbatial,’ realengo ‘kingly.’ One measure 
of the thoroughness of lexical works such as A. Darmesteter’s, A. Hatzfeld’s, and A. Tho- 
mas’ Dictionnaire général (1892-900) is the consistent abandonment of phantom-words; see 
G. Paris, Revue des deux mondes 71.5.823-4 (1901). On judiego, judigiielo, see also my 
contribution “Graeco-Latin 10paEus and 10paIcus in the Romance Languages” to the 
Oriental Studies Dedicated to W. Popper (Berkeley, 1950). 

21 See Thomas, M élanges? 68, 24, 35-6. The historically satisfactory spellings for the words 
(ordinarily listed as schwéne, antoit, avalies) would have been chevéne (< *capitine, *capi- 
cine), entois (< enteser), and avalis (on the pattern of abattis, pelis, semis). On the inclusion 
of regionalisms by Littré (collected by himself in Normandy), see G. Paris, op. cit. 260-1. 

22 One such case is Ptg. iguaria ‘tidbit,’ OJud.-Sp. yegiweria ‘mess’ < iecudria ‘giblets’ 
(cognate to iecur ‘liver’); see Lang. 20.108-30 (1944), 21.264-5 (1945). On cara, see RPh. 
3.53 (1949-50). Corus is recorded in CGL 3.46837. The lone variant cauicula (in lieu of claui- 
cula ‘peg’), CGL 2.5633, has fathered untold Romance descendants. Very scantily docu- 
mented is further ¢alidre ‘to split’, which experienced a luxuriant growth in Romance. 
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prominent in the derivative languages thru subsequent social shifts should have 
gone unnoticed thru the meshes of the glossatores at the time of dying Antiquity. 
Thus, our knowledge of Latin word formation allows us to posit *mergulid, 
-6nis ‘diver,’ which squares with a number of Romance words more smoothly 
than do recorded mergus and mergulus. Such hypothetical bases are assigned to 
the stratum of the lexicon transmitted by word of mouth; it is dubious that any 
should have developed like learned formations.” 

18. A starred form may stand for the theoretically normal product of an 
ancestral base (in isolated instances, for the ideally normal base of a given ver- 
nacular formation) which extraneous or accidental factors are believed to have 
prevented from springing into existence, Thus Lat. facere is said to have yielded 
OSp. fazer (not *fazre), Lat. dicitis is linked to OF r. dites (in lieu of *distes). This 
indication of conceivable, plausible products is widely practiced in etymological 
controversy, Paris surmised that Graeco-Latin botrydne, of Mediterranean back- 
ground, was at the bottom of Fr. bourgeon, yet Thomas claimed that botrydne, 
if perpetuated, would have yielded *borion.™ 

A variety of this use is the indication of the presumable equivalent in the 
standard of a word encountered sporadically in dialect form. Thus, Wall. ber- 
bijo ‘sheep louse’ (Namur) has been likened to Fr. *brebisot, from brebis < 
ueruex, -écis.2> Such statements have their measure of usefulness for the purpose 
of rough classification (and didactic presentation), provided there is a tacit 
agreement not to imply that *brebisot at any time actually enjoyed currency 


3 Yet that contradictio in adiecto is implied by Thomas, Mélanges? 23, anent *antiénu 
> OFr. ancien, likened to gratidsu > Fr. gracteuz and pretidsu > Fr. précieux (divergent 
views of Darmesteter, Gréber, and Meyer-Liibke are quoted). A similarly awkward wording 
(of which the distinguished scholar surely would not approve at present) is found in Me- 
néndez Pidal’s Etimologias espafiolas, Rom. 29.343 (1900), 4 propos of Sp. corondel ‘column 
of writing’ < *columitellu < *columita < columen, columna: ‘‘Corondel es voz semiculta de 
amanuenses e impresores (cf. bajel, novel, doncel).’”” The termination -el points to Catalan- 
Provengal provenience; Catalonia contributed to Castile much of its terminology of crafts- 
manship. 

* Thomas, Mélanges* 48-9; the author’s own preference was for *burridne, from burra. 
Menéndez Pidal, with particular insistence in his didactically worded Manual, has often 
had recourse to such theoretically normal bases, in search for those factors that deflected 
the words from their straight course (titulu ‘title’ not > *tejo; ndituu ‘native’ not > *nadio; 
saeculu ‘century’ not > *sejo; cupiditas, *-ttia ‘greed’ not > *codeza’ Manual’ 12-4) and in 
criticizing etyma established by predecessors (Diez’s* griitcula would have yielded *grueja 
rather than grulla ‘crane,’ Rom. 29.354). The conceivable effects of syncope obviated by 
counteracting forces are eloquently driven home by such formulaic suggestions of inequality 
as doldrésu not > “*dorloso, hospitétu not > *hosdado (Manual’ 75). In word-formation, 
starred forms exemplify, in W. von Wartburg’s own words, ‘‘Bildungsméglichkeiten, die 
unbenutzt bleiben: It. */ibrino beside ragazzino,” see ZRPh. 62.130 (1942). 

25 See Thomas, Mélanges? 41; on the function of the suffix -ot in Walloon, see W. von 
Wartburg, ZRPh. 62.158-9 (1942). Similarly, OPic. ais auvereche is a derivative in -driciu 
from auve, aube ‘paddle’ which, in Francien, would have yielded *auverez, -ece, see Thomas, 
Mélanges* 33-4; but did the type actually extend to the Seine basin? The reverse case is the 
reconstruction of a dialect form from an attested counterpart in the standard; thus, Menén- 
dez Pidal, Manual’ 6, infers the existence of the by-form *nidus beside nddus ‘knot’ from 
the verifiable coéxistence of Octdber and (scantily recorded) Octaber ‘October.’ 
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in the Seine basin: in Francien derivatives from ueruez in -inus and -dlis rendered 
comparable services. 

19. For the sake of emphatic contrast, linguists star forms not even remotely 
qualifiable as conceivable, let alone attested. Such deliberately illusory forma- 
tions have their place in linguistic argument when cited as examples of types 
which cannot possibly have been extant. From Sp. llano ‘plain’ llaneza and Ila- 
nura branched off, according as reference was made to human character or to soil 
configuration. It is inconceivable that pobre ‘poor’ should have cast off *pobrura 
‘poverty’, since the few abstracts in -wra derived from adjectives normally quali- 
fying humans serve to indicate only fits of temper.” So *pobrura represents an 
avowedly non-existent form, one contrary to expectation. This use of the asterisk 
as a deterrent may aid the reader to isolate the abnormal trait in a spurious 
formation. 

20. A case apart is the starred intermediary form. Although its assumption 
involves limited risks, it is hardly ever incontrovertible. Between Lat. cucullié, 
-dne ‘cap, covering for the head’ and OFr. cagouillon Thomas may have correctly 
inserted the transitional stage *cogoillon; * yet the (justifiable) tracing of the 
dissimilation of back vowels to the Latin period would militate in favor of *ca- 
culliéne to the exclusion of *cogoillon.* OF r. *lonce may link lynce to once ‘ounce’ 
and OProv.*abroine is a bridge from abrotonum ‘species of aromatic plant’ to 
Toul. broine;?* but Meyer-Liibke’s authority is insufficient to convince us that 
OSp. sedmana ‘week’ < septimdna passed through *sesmana on its way to se- 


26 Locura ‘(fit of) madness’ and tristura ‘(fit of) ruefulness’ seem to have branched off 
travesura ‘prank, frolic, caper,’ based on trdénsuersus ‘cross’. This type of starring is frequent 
in discussing non-existent and inconceivable sequences of words, e.g. G. Gougenheim, Les 
pronoms interrogatifs que et quoi, FM 17.87 (1949): ‘‘On ne peut done dire ni *que de neuf 
savez-vous? ni *quoi de neuf savez-vous?’’ It also applies to rejected reconstructions, as when 
W. von Wartburg traces Fr. groseille ‘currant’ to Germ. Krausbeere rather than to Gall.- 
Rom. *acricella, see ZRPh. 62.219-21 (1942), and to derivatives impossible of coinage, as 
when parasynthetic Sp. desalmado ‘soulless, impious’ is specifically said to require no 
assumption of either *desalma or *almado, see Menéndez Pidal, Manual’ 237. 

27 Thomas, Melanges? 56-7. 

% Similarly, if Occ. art means ‘fishing equipment’ (cf. Sp. arte ‘net’ among fishermen) 
and Med. Lat. artes ‘nets’ is recorded precisely at Nimes (A. p. 1352), why not assume with 
Thomas (Mélanges* 29) OProv. *art which, ironically enough, may have slipped, as a tech- 
nical term, through the meshes of otherwise well-informed lexicographers (notice the 
comparable sense development of ingenium in several vernaculars)? Leon. bisgo, Cat. 
bizco ‘squint-eyed’ were aptly connected with *werstcu ‘turned, shifted’ by means of the 
assumed links *viesgo and *viesco, cf. Ptg.-Gal. vesgo and topon. Puenteviesgo, quoted by 
Menéndez Pidal, Notas para el léxico romdnico, RFE 7.31-3 (1920). Sp. majuelo, not as a 
term of viticulture, but standing for ‘thornbush producing a red berry,’ reflects *mojuelo 
< mulleolu ‘reddish’ (Tertullian) rather than malleolu, see Menéndez Pidal, Rom. 29.348 
(1900). Between ambiré, -ére ‘to burn’ and Sal. Ast. aburar, Ast. amburar one is tempted to 
insert, without excessive risk, *a(m)birdre (Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.6-7). Equally tenable 
are uespertilid ‘bat’ >*vesperteyo > Ast. esperteyo, possibly through the influence of 
(d)espertar ‘to awake at night’ (Manual 8, where the concomitant factor is disregarded) and 
apothéca ‘drugstore’ > *abodega (on the evidence of bodega ‘wine vault, cellar’) > OSp. abdega, 
Ptg. adega, see Rom. 29.334. 

29 Thomas, Mélanges? 22-3. 
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mana.*° OFr. prochien > prochain may reflect *propidnus and OFr. ancien may 
perpetuate *antidnus (from prope and ante, respectively), but intermediary 
*propius, *antius at present appear problematic.*! Special operations requiring 
separate discussion involve an intermediary Latin base between a Greek base 
and its Romance offshoot ;” the reconstruction of primitives, early effaced, from 
derivatives endowed with a greater power of resistance;** and the identification 
of intermediary forms with the help of cognates, including some exposed to 
contamination.* 

21. In assessing the accuracy of reconstructed intermediary stages, one reckons 
with a span of approximately a millennium and a half between the uncouth, 
but trustworthy graphs of archaic Latin and those of early Romance, also awk- 
ward, but essentially reliable. There has been a continuum of changes throughout 
that period; in practice, we ordinarily select without any too rigorous criterion 
a few particularly characteristic transitional types from among the whole se- 


30 A. Alonso, RFE 13.9-10 (1926); Y. Malkiel, RFH 8.136-41 (1946). Equally untenable is 
G. Baist’s series rubru ‘red’ > *rovro > *rouro > Ptg. louro, Sp. loro ‘dark,’ ZRPh. 7.120 
(1883), cf. Menéndez Pidal’s comment: “implica cambios un poco anémalos en cuanto a la 
forma y muy violentos en cuanto al sentido’’ (Rom. 29.357-8). Yet Menéndez Pidal’s in- 
termediary forms are not invariably reliable, either, as he himself, with characteristic 
integrity, concedes. The gaps between héréditdte ‘heirdom’ and OSp. herdad and between 
triticu, Hisp.-Lat. tridigo (11th century) ‘wheat’ and OSp. trigo can be bridged in several 
ways (Manual’ 154, 183). Subject to caution are the proposed series cimice ‘bedbug’ > *cimce 
(rather kimke) > *chince > chinche (Rom. 29.345) ; aptcula ‘little bee’ > *abeg’la > *abeyla 
> abeja (Manual’ 47); septe(m) ‘seven’ > *siette > siete (ibid. 142); capitale > *cabidal 
(why not cabedal?) > cabdal > caudal (ibid. 161). Distinctly inaccurate, in my considered 
view, are the series titulu > tidulo > *tidlo, *tildo > tilde (Manual’ 12; the ending -e gives 
away tilde as an intruder from outside, a congener to, but not a descendant in direct line of, 
tidulo) and *séricdriu ‘bird with a silken plumage’ > *siricdriu > Sp. silguero, jilguero 
‘linnet’ (ibid. 197; the form serguero is attested; in other words, the shifts -erg- > -irg- > 
-ilg- occurred during the Spanish phase of the development, so that *stricériu implies an 
unwarranted projection of the process into Antiquity). 

31 Thomas, Mélanges? 22-3. 

3%2V. Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo nella linguistica storica 84, posits *ebriaculus as a 
transitional stage betweeen peyaixvdory, yiuaixvrov ‘species of plant’ (Arbutus Unedo L.) 
and Sic. mbriaculu. Thomas, M élanges? 54-5, inserts Lat. catabola (cf. parabola < rapaBodny) 
between xarafody ‘laying the foundation of a building’ and Lyonn. cadola ‘small hut’ (pre- 
sumably borrowed from Occitanian). L. Spitzer, in opposing C. C. Rice’s derivation of Sp. 
cansar ‘to tire’ from xayrrev (Lang. 13.18, 19.1546), disapproves of such assumptions on 
principle, see Lang. 14.205-6 (1938). 

33 Thus, *acitidre ‘to sharpen’ has been inferred from the recorded name of the agent 
acitidtor and the consensus of Romance offsprings (Fr. aiguiser, Sp. aguzar, It. aguzzare), 
see Menéndez Pidal, Manual’ 4. Regional semi-learned *benevis < beneficiu has been ex- 
tracted from OFr. abeneviser, postverbal abenevis, Med. Lat. benevisum, beneviser (Le Forez), 
see Thomas, Mélanges? 44. ONorm. ameschier ‘apple-tree,’ emmeschier ‘cherry-tree’ presup- 
pose *amesche, *emmesche, which some scholars trace to Damascus and others to domesticus, 
see my Studies in the Hispanic Infix -eg-, Lang. 25. 178-80 (1949). 

% Gers. bezougneto ‘small bill-hook’ has been analyzed as a merger of bezougno (the local 
counterpart of Fr. besogne) and *bezoulheto, related to Occ. bezouch, bezoui, Béarn. bedoulh, 
Arag. bodollo, Gers. bousoulh, bousoun < Celt. vidubiu ‘wood knife,’ see Thomas, M élanges? 
45-6. 
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quential series, which, though not unlimited, is indefinitely subdividable. The 
smaller the speech units involved, the greater is the value accruing to the recon- 
structed intermediary stages. Fairly solid statements can be issued on the shifts 
of an isolated simple element, say, Lat. au on its way to 0; in the case of words, 
the sequence of events can, at best, be tentatively reconstructed, because, in a 
vast number of instances, the relative chronology of sound shifts is as yet a 
matter of speculation. Elise Richter was, in all likelihood, the last distinguished 
scholar who, until recently, had faith in the absolute validity of long series of 
consecutive intermediary reconstructions.*® For didactic purposes, a number of 
transitional forms between factum and fecho, feito, fait, fatto may well be provided. 
Only, in offering such successive variants, the conscientious teacher will take 
care to label them as a possible rather than an inevitable sequence of events. 
He may drive home this point by suggesting an alternate (equally or slightly 
less plausible) pattern of shifts allowing us to bridge the recordless period between 
Latin and Romance. 

22. The starred form is used next in morphological treatises to indicate the 
gaps in the paradigms of defective types within the inflected word-classes, a 
matter of scant concern for the etymologist.** In fragmentarily recorded ancient 
languages and dialects, the asterisk introduces inflectional variants which the 
explorers assume would have been encountered in the event of a greater number 
of available texts. 

23. Finally, there exists the provisional hypothetical base, difficult of defini- 
tion. When a label must be devised for a series of formations not yet scientifically 
classified, yet, judging by standards of common sense, related to each other, the 
provisional base, for brevity’s sake, is introduced as some kind of common 
denominator. Instead of referring circumstantially to Sp. manteca, Ast. mantega, 
Leon. manteica, Gal.-Ptg. manteiga, dial. Ptg. mantaiga ‘butter’ which, in terms 
of form, meaning, and areal distribution, appear to constitute a single word 
family of controversial ancestry, scholars speak either of the Hispanic manteca 
type, using as an over-all label the variant proper to the dominant language, or 
else they provisionally reconstruct a parental form, *mantaika, to which the 
offshoots might be reducible (on the basis of preliminary phonological analysis), 
without incurring full responsibility for this tentative, not to say temporary, 
classification. Provisional types are helpful in dealing with a multitude of dialect 
forms in the absence of a closely correlated literary idiom;” also in referring to 


35 See her Bettrdge zur Geschichte der Romanismen (Halle, 1934). A similar line, on a less 
original level of scholarship, was followed by Mildred K. Pope in her simultaneously pub- 
lished text From Latin to Modern French (Manchester, 1934). 

36 Thus, Thomas, M élanges? 27, lists *arm as the (expected) product of armu(s) ‘shoulder 
(of an animal)’; yet the only form on record is the plurai ars ‘flanks (of a horse).’ 

37 This would apply to Southern and Eastern (including Northeastern) French, Northern 
Italian, Raeto-Romance, and Astur-Leonese-Galician. The term ‘type’ is used somewhat 
differently by W. von Wartburg, ZRPh. 62.131 (1942): ‘‘. . . héchstens vielleicht die War- 
nung, dass ... die Form *theodisconem nur als Typus, nicht als so gesprochen aufgefasst 
werden darf.’’ In that context, ‘type’ is tantamount to ‘derivational scheme,’ ‘structural 
pattern’ and compares with ‘formation’ much as ‘phoneme’ does with its concrete realiza- 
tion ‘sound.’ This use of ‘type’ is widespread. 
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formations, not directly traceable to a known Latin source, which cut across the 
frontiers of autonomous linguistic territories.* 

24. The perfunctory identification of a type through rapid phonological 
analysis, at best, provides a stimulus for the establishment of an etymon, re- 
corded or reconstructed; it is part of man’s working knowledge. The hazy recog- 
nition of a type is a phase preliminary to the actual etymological study. The 
tested identification of an etymon is its crowning achievement, possible only 
where the material readily yields the answer which the explorer tries to elicit 
from it. 

This amorphous, protoplasmatic type may not even be clearly defined as to 
connotation and its ultimate origin need not incessantly preoccupy the worker in 
the course of certain operations. It is useful as long as it is unmistakably dis- 
tinguished from well-established etyma, and ought to be marked typographically 
by a separate symbol, as is done by some continental scholars. The provisional 
type *mantaika is an excellent means to subsume under one convenient label 
several obviously kindred forms signifying ‘butter,’ manifestly unrelated to 
recorded butyrum; that is the extent of its usefulness. 

Some day those etymological dictionaries which list the material by bases 
rather than by products may be divided into two separate sections: one reserved 
for established etyma of proven accuracy (including a few reconstructed ones 
whose reality is beyond the shadow of a doubt) and the other comprising the 
residue of unsolved cases, grouped around provisional bases, mere raw material 
awaiting definitive classification (which may amount to slicing it in entirely 
different directions). The advance of knowledge could then be measured as in 
successive editions an increasing number of impressionistically sketched types 
would be transferred to the section of scientifically circumscribed bases.** 

25. Out of these different classes of forms ordinarily lumped together under 
the label of “hypothetical,” those of immediate concern to the etymologist are 
the bases credited with actual existence and the provisional types. The strategy 
of present and future research may well be, first, to set the highest possible 
standards for the acceptance of proposed reconstructions and to discard as un- 
tenable conjectures any suggestions failing to meet those standards; and second, 
to find, to the very limit of possibilities, definitive solutions for issues tentatively 
formulated. Out of these two tasks, the first is one of omission and the second one 
of commission. In the following discussion of these two outstanding problems 


38 A case in point is *morddcia ‘tongs, clog, bridle bit, clamp’ (REW? no. 5678), which from 
Southern France extends all over Catalonia, Castile (mordaza, mordacilla), and Portugal; 
it is modeled on tendz, -dcis ‘tongs’ (REW? no. 8638). 

39 Thomas was known for the value which he attached to provisional types established 
exclusively on the basis of phonological speculation; cf. his statement on *anatolius ‘blind 
worm’, Rom. 40.107 (1911), endorsed by Wartburg, FEW 1.92-3, and on *nasidre. ;“‘je crois 
que l’ensemble des formes romanes postule *nasidre, mais mon credo s’arréte 1a’’) as the 
base of Bourg. Morv. Berr. (n)aiger, (n)aizer ‘to steep (hemp),’ see M élanges* 9-10. The same 
orientation is discernible in Thomas’ attempt to link Prov. anar ‘to go’ to the hapax annare 
‘to last one year’ (Mélanges* 21-2) and in the vindication of the meaningless scheme *tropdre 
‘to find,’ see Tappolet, ASN SL 115.113-7 (1905), and L. Spitzer, Rom. 66.1-11 (1940-1). 
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the material used almost exclusively is the Latin stock of the Romance lexicon: 
the well-defined conditions under which that stock has been transmitted permit 
the application of relatively rigorous methods. Latin, in its multiple shadings,*¢ 
is at the very core of the Romance vocabulary. A large portion of the basic Latin 
lexicon may not have survived in Romance,“ but no reconstruction of hypo- 
thetical Latin bases is admissible unless they perfectly square with the deriva- 
tional structure and the configuration of attested word-families of the ancestral 
language. 


IV. CRITERIA IN ESTABLISHING SOUND HYPOTHETICAL BASES 


26. The reconstructed base is an assumption; though, to be sure, not the only 
assumption involved in the etymologist’s calculations. Upon occasion, he faces 
the comparably trying dilemma between the hypotheses of two genetically un- 
related homophones vs. the hypertrophic extension of meaning of a single word.” 
The reconstructed base may be part of a dilemma, too, the alternate assumption 
being that of unusually lively sense development of a recorded base.“ In any 
event, the posited base involves a risk and, if serious damage is to be avoided, 
that risk should be a shrewdly calculated one. It is essential to establish criteria 
by which workers can tell a reasonably well-founded from an utterly unjustifiable 
reconstruction. 

27. More vividly than the scholars active half a century ago present workers 
are aware of the uninterrupted productiveness of that organic whole which, in 
default of an appropriate name, is designated by the two separate labels of Latin 
and Romance (the term Neo-Latin instead of Romance, which has had a vogue 
in Italian circles, has its distinct merits inasmuch as it furnishes a closer tie 
between the two phases). Innovations were not restricted to the initial Vulgar 
Latin period, but have persistently been introduced ever since. One must be on 
guard against the temptation of assigning to the pristine Latin stratum such 
formations as are most likely to have sprung up in the course of the last mil- 
lennium. There is no need to project into Antiquity events which took place 
during, and even after, the late Middle Ages. 

28. At this juncture, the term Vulgar Latin requires a working definition. It 
is notoriously controversial, and the delimitation here proposed purports to hold 
only in etymological research. The debated question at approximately what 
date the Latin of Gaul or Iberia was modified so radically as to deserve a new 


49 On this point (forcefully stated by Thomas, Nouveaux Essais 13) there has been con- 
siderable disagreement; apart from Renaissance scholars (G. Budé in France, J. de Valdés 
in Spain; their forerunner was N. Oresme) who made efforts to reduce French to a Greek 
nucleus, specialists in our own ranks have allowed their vision to be blurred by 
various manias and phobias, especially in regard to Iberian, Celtic, Teutonic, and Arabic 
elements of the Romance lexicon. 

‘! This is especially true of functional words like etiam ‘also,’ autem ‘however,’ tandem 
‘finally.’ 

42 See Thomas, Mélanges? 55, s. v. cagouille ‘volute on top of the ram of a man-of-war’ 
and ‘snail.’ 

43 Ibid. 34-5, 4 propos of Lyonn. avair ‘swarm of bees’ (< *apdriu, from apis ‘bee,’ or = 
aveir ‘cattle’ < habére ‘to own’?). 
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designation, expressive of the departure from ancient Roman usage, is significant 
in itself and has elicited a wide range of sharply divergent responses. For our im- 
mediate purpose, however, it is a problem of secondary importance. The major 
query is: when did the Roman Empire disintegrate through lack of proper com- 
munication between outlying provinces? The answer is provided by history: in 
the 5th century. For simplicity’s sake, then, we call Vulgar Latin the language 
which, with negligible regional variations, seems to underlie the vast majority of 
Romance vernaculars. In reference to the—not directly accessible—languages 
spoken in France and Spain after the political separation of those territories and 
before the appearance of early vernacular records, in which clerics were groping 
for the expression of the spoken language, it seems altogether preferable to use 
less inclusive terms like Gallo-Romance and Ibero-Romance, without implicitly 
committing oneself to any partisan estimate of the degree of difference between, 
say, the Vulgar Latin of a.p. 400 in Gaul and the Gallo-Romance of a. p. 700. 
The advantage of the proposed nomenclature is that it is a constant reminder of 
the danger inherent in projecting belated regional innovations into the common 
ancestral language. 

Take the present subjunctive of dare and stare: alongside of det and stet, there 
seem to have existed V. L. *deat and *steat, to judge by reflexes in two discon- 
nected areas (Italy and northwestern Spain).“ French, Provengal, Italian, and 
Spanish verbs for ‘winning a foothold, touching the ground (the bottom of 
water), grasping’ have been traced convincingly to *appeddre, from pés, pedis 
‘foot,’ a verb possibly dating from the late Roman Empire.‘* Examples can 
easily be multiplied.** On the other hand, Vulgar Latin applied to reconstructed 


“4 Menéndez Pidal, Manual’ 306; V. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia espaiola 
170 (Madrid, 1946). 

45 See Thomas, Rom. 33.213 (1904); REW? no. 541; FEW 1.107. 

46 Fr. dial. aranchier ‘to overturn, to lean one’s back against’ and Sp. derrengar ‘to break 
the back’ jointly militate in favor of V. L. *arrénicdre, *dérénicdre, from rénés ‘kidneys,’ see 
Thomas, Mélanges? 24-5; REW? no. 7206; Lang. 25.147 (1949). OF r. chenevuis (mod. chéne- 
vis), Norm. canebuche, It. canapuccia ‘hemp-seed’ postulate V. L. *canapitia, -iwm 
(Thomas, M élanges? 67-8). CAst. baltar ‘to knock down,’ Parm. baltar ‘to winnow, to sift’ 
point to V. L. *uallitaére, see Parodi, Rom. 27.204 (1898); Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.36 
(1920); REW? no. 909. OFr. frailler, Camp. frajare ‘to suffer bruising,’ Ast. frayar 
‘to squeeze, to break’ testify to V. L. *fragulare (from fragor ‘breaking, crashing’), see 
Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.12-3 (1920). RRom. kurdém, Sp. corambre ‘hides, skins’ vouch for the 
early coinage of *coridmen, from corium ‘leather,’ see Menéndez Pidal, Rom. 29.344 (1900). 
Reflexes from Rumania down to Portugal militate in favor of *dépdndre ‘to reel (yarn),’ 
from pdnus,-i (REW? no. 2569) and *crédentia ‘faith, belief? (UCPL 1.41-86), the latter in- 
dubitably a neologism propagated along with the new religion from one early Christian 
community to another. *Pampanu (for pampinus) ‘young vine branch’ and *cofanu (for 
cophinus) ‘basket, hamper’ were current prior to the disintegration of the Empire, on the 
testimony of Spanish and Italian (Manual’ 77, 131). 

In addition to areal configuration there exist other norms for the dating of recordless 
Latin formations. One important criterion is the assibilation of the voiceless velar stop 
before front-vowels. The by-form *pilica, from pilez, -icis ‘flea’ (cf. Sp. pulga) is unques- 
tionably old; the evidence is less conclusive in the case of OSp. amizdat, Sp. amistad, Ptg. 
amizade ‘friendship,’ from *amicitdte in lieu of amicitia (Manual’ 155, 157, 162). Early meta- 
thesis must be assumed in the development of EAst. escripia, CAst. esquirpia (the latter 
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bases has repeatedly served as an inaccurate and loose qualifier. OF r. ciwnquesme, 
chinqueme ‘Whitsuntide’ point to an otherwise unsupported type *quinquésima 
(for quinqudgésima); the fact that caresme ‘lent’ also posits *quadrésima (not 
quadrdgésima) lends credence to that reconstruction. Thomas’ reduced hases, 
then, seem acceptable,” but his label Vulgar Latin may leave scrupulous scholars 
dissatisfied: OSp. cinguaesma (Cid epic) which Thomas, well-informed as usual, 
did not fail to mention, indicates that in Iberia the non-syncopated numerals 
continued to circulate. This example illustrates the need for stringent chron- 
ological and areal qualification of reconstructions. A form traced to the 3d 
century and another projected into the 10th century must, prior to their ac- 
ceptance and integration, be judged and weighed with entirely different measures. 

29. In dating and localizing formations, processes of diffusion must invariably 
be taken into account, primarily the powerful push of Gallicisms into Spain and 
Italy in the wake of Carolingian conquests and, subsequently, as a result of the 
prestige of French clerical and chivalresque culture. Old Spanish derivatives in 


with regression to the initial sound sequence) ‘side board (of a wagon)’ ‘texture of rods 
placed around the bottom of a wagon’ < *scripea < scirpea ‘tissue of rushes’ (Menéndez 
Pidal, Rom. 29.350). Metaphony seems to justify the early dating of *uariola (from uarus 
‘scab on wounds’) > OSp. veruela > Sp. viruela ‘pock’ (Manual? 38-9, 68). The complete dis- 
appearance of the primitive strengthens the case of *gemellicitu > OSp. (e)mellizo ‘twin’ 
(ibid. 124). Morphological considerations buttress the assumption of the early rise of *uistu 
‘seen,’ *mouitu ‘moved; motion’ > Sp. muévedo ‘aborted foetus,’ OSp. muebda ‘movement, 
instigation,’ *wersira ‘sweeping’ > Sp. basura ‘rubbish’ (ibid. 76, 78, 118, 136). 

47 Cf. Thomas, Mélanges*? 70-1; in other cases, the author has carefully refrained from 
projecting into Latin such processes as were characteristic of Gallo-Romance, see ibid. 41-2, 
s. v. Occ. aguio bastaresso. On the distortion of the historical perspective inherent in such a 
projection, see Lerch, RF 60.647-84 (1947), reviewed by G. Gougenheim, FM 17.156 (1949); 
M. L. Wagner, VR 9.299-302 (1947) and Biblos 24.8-9 (1949). Menéndez Pidal’s Manual, al- 
though repeatedly brought up to date by its tireless author, nevertheless has carried over 
from the late 19th century many bases gratuitously attributed to late Antiquity: Sp. co- 
rredera ‘upper grinding stone’ < *curritéria, Sp. abrevadero ‘watering place’ < *adbiberatoriu 
(65) ; Sp. desahuciar ‘to declare (a patient) past recovery’ < *disaffidicidre (130) ; *incaballi- 
care ‘to ride,’ *incominitidre beside *excominitidre ‘to begin,’ *deexpergitadre ‘to wake up’ 
(332). Why assume *conti(n)géscere ‘to happen’ (182), if OSp. (a)contecer coéxisted with the 
archaic variant contir, cuntir < conti(n)gere, see St. Phil. 38.442-4 (1941)? Why posit *at- 
testificdre ‘to testify’ (74), if Sp. atestiguar perfectly fits the recorded base testificdri, with 
a-, a notoriously fluid element, easily classifiable as added on in the Middle Ages, see RR 
32.278-95 (1941)? Why vacillate between *disdigndre (144) and dédigndri (330) as the base of 
Sp. desdefiar ‘to scorn,’ if the latter etymon, aside from its merit of authenticity, is also mor- 
phologically satisfactory, with dé- > des- as in deinde > OSp. desende ‘afterwards,’ déiectare 
> Sp. desechar ‘to reject’ (see my contribution to the.forthcoming F. A. Coelho homage 
volume)? Is there reason to assume that *alaundula ‘lark,’ *rehinnintuldre ‘to neigh’ (189) 
were altogether pronounceable formations within the phonemic system of Latin, plebeian 
or literary? Is the evidence for *ténsdria beside ténséria ‘scissors’ (197, 231) unshakable, or 
can the presence of forms in -ezra in territories distinguishing between -ezro and -otro be 
attributed to the diffusion (and subsequent slight adaptation) of a central form, whose 
wedges in the direction of the west and northwest are understandable in the case of a word 
designating an industrially manufactured tool? It is noteworthy that in his real masterpiece 
of linguistic research, the Origenes del espaiiol (1926), Menéndez Pidal became much more 
parsimonious in establishing hypothetical bases. P 
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-anca have traditionally been traced to Vulgar Latin prototypes; close inquiry 
leads perforce to the conclusion that the focal point for the powerful surge of 
-antia in late colloquial Latin was northern Gaul. It. -anza and Cat. Sp. Ptg. 
-anca were activated at a late date, as a consequence of the absorption of nu- 
merous Gallicisms. The panorama of a pre-Visigothic Hispano-Latin lexicon 
strewn with unrecorded formations in -antia, as envisaged by most workers 
around 1900, thus turns out to have been a mirage.* 

30. A far-sighted French philologist long ago named three important criteria 
by which to judge etymological interpretation: “Quel que soit le domaine lin- 
guistique od s’exerce |’étymologie, elle ne pourra arriver 4 se constituer qu’en 
étudiant comparativement et contradictoirement la succession historique des 
faits, des sons, des idées.’’** The specific weight of these criteria has not remained 
unchanged in the half-century which has elapsed since that pronouncement, 
and new, equally acid tests have been devised. 

31. The criterion of conformity with codified phonological correspondences 
has lost much of its weight since the eclipse of the neogrammatical school,*° 


48 If France was the center of radiation for words pertaining to medieval spiritual cul- 
ture, it is more difficult to determine the focal points for the spread of terms relating to 
material civilization (migratory words, parole girovaghe, Wanderwérter). On one such case 
(Fr. brenéche, It. vernaccia, Arag. garnacha), see Thomas, Mélanges* 50-1. A few pertinent 
problems are illustrated by Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo 87-136. The hazards inherent in 
such interpretations are discussed in my essay on Sp. bernegal ‘kind of container’ and its 
congeners, see Lang. 25.165-78 (1949). 

The reconstruction of extinct forms inferred from borrowings into neighboring languages 
where they happen to have persisted is as fascinating as it is risky. Submerged Western Bal- 
kan-Romance has been pieced together from scraps of evidence extracted from Albanian 
and Serbian; Basque throws light on pre-literary Ibero-Romance; Latin borrowings in Cel- 
tic and Teutonic are central to the comparative investigations of J. Jud; an Old Picard form 
has left no traces except a casual reflex in the neighboring Teutonic dialect of Western Flan- 
ders, see W. von Wartburg, ZRPh. 62.159 (1942). The scholar requires much control over his 
imagination in inferring hypothetical bases from borrowings; L. Spitzer’s untenable deriva- 
tion of Fr. console ‘pier-table’ from It. *consola (instead of from older Fr. consolateur), AR 
23.92-3 (1939), exemplifies the danger of facile approach, cf. E. Lerch, AR 24.167-87 (1940), 
and W. von Wartburg, ZRPh. 62.152 (1942), with a reference to P. Barbier. 

49 Thomas, Nouveauz Essais 11. 

5° Word-studies have recently made such headway that correction of hastily established 
etymologies through phonological analysis is as feasible as is the modification of 
prematurely formulated correspondences through penetrating inquiry into the development 
of a single key-word. A. Castro’s intensive examination of the products of petra ‘stone’ and 
cathedra ‘chair, hip’ in Ibero-Romance toponymy has shown the speciousness of the accepted 
equation Lat. -tr- > Sp. -dr-, see RFE 7.57-60 (1920). What was once dubbed ‘phonetic law’ 
might more fittingly be labeled as the farthest advance of a sound in a charac- 
teristic environment from its initial position; many formations are retarded in the course 
of their advance or swerve from their straight course; others succumb to analogical influence 
which may necessitate withdrawal from the advanced front-line. If, under comparable cir- 
cumstances, a single word (in most cases an inconspicuous one, overlooked in the process of 
leveling) maintains its original form by remaining exempted from counteractive influences, 
then it alone may serve to indicate the point of farthest advance and, although numerically 
an exception, it represents the original norm in evolutionary terms. One solid identification 
of base and product (Sard. béttile, -i ‘caparison,’ ‘strata di saiale che mettesi sul dorso del 
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though most mature and balanced scholars continue to attach considerable im- 
portance to it as one link in the chain of pieces of evidence.*! Certainly, in a case 
involving as great a degree of insecurity as does a reconstructed base, the proposed 
etymon should relate to the extant products in accord with the range of phon- 
ological possibilities, to choose a more flexible term than the unilinear laws, im- 
plying unwarranted rigor. 

32. Ever greater importance attaches to the interplay between radix and 
formatives in the development of a word family. Recently, the border-line be- 
tween phonology and morphology has slowly, yet perceptibly shifted at the 
expense of the phonological domain. Phenomena exceedingly difficult of interpre- 
tation in terms of phonological change become at once easily analyzable on the 
assumption of prefix or suffix change. Consequently no inferred base carries con- 
viction which involves a formative not yet thoroughly studied in all its variations 
and ramifications. While that much is ordinarily granted in theory, it is regret- 
table that in practice Latinists and Romanicists alike should lately have tended 
to neglect the systematic study of derivation.” The requisite balance between 
structural and lexical investigations may thus be seriously impaired. 

Lat. ascia ‘hoe’ has survived in professional jargons, yet Prov. aissada, Fr. 
dial. aissée, Sp. azada, Ptg. enxada call for *ascidia,** which our knowledge of the 
réle played by -dta in colloquial Latin authorizes us to posit.“ Fr. dial. assado 
‘to taste,’ s’assado ‘to satisfy one’s thirst’ postulate Gallo-Rom. *assapidare, 
an adjectival verb likely to have arisen in Late Latin or early Romance.** Given 
the wide currency of astit-ia, modest-ia, sollert-ia, superb-ia, it is credible that 
*spiss-ia ‘denseness’ and *lat-ia ‘width’ should have been cast off by spissus and 
latus in the territory of Gaul.** The coéxistence of catulus ~ catellus ‘cub,’ 
macula ~ macella ‘mesh, blemish’ makes it plausible that a fish listed by ancient 
naturalists as albula should by some speakers have been called *albella, and so 





cavallo’ < coactile, quactile) has enabled M. L. Wagner, CN 3.13-5 (1943) to reverse a time- 
honored ‘sound-law’; on the method of the anomalous form in linguistic reconstruction, 
see G. Bonfante, Word 1.133-4. 

51 See the explicit statements by W. von Wartburg, NJbWJ 7.222-35 (1931), and, in 
greater detail, Hinftihrung. 

52 Cf. the eloquent complaint of E. H. Sturtevant in his review of R. G. Kent, The Forms 
of Latin, AJPh. 69.349-51 (1948). 

53 Thomas, M élanges? 11-2. 

54 On this suffix, there exists an elaborate monograph by C. 8. R. Collin (Lund, 1918). 

55 Thomas, op. cit. 29-30; cf. my article Atristar ~ entristecer: Adjectival Verbs in Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Catalan, St. Phil. 38.429-61 (1941). 

56 Thomas, op. cit. 15-6, 69. OF r. espois, Fr. épais ‘thick, dense’ was, in turn, modeled on 
espoisse ‘thickness,’ much as Sp. lobregura, originally ‘moisture and darkness (as in caves),’ 
under the pressure of tenebregura and negregura ‘darkness’ (with which it shared most of the 
word body and one component of the complex meaning), experienced a narrowing down of 
the connotation and effected a similar change in its primitive lébrego, see Lang. 25.159-65 
(1949). The interplay of gros ~ groisse is responsible for the permutation of Fr. groselle 
‘currant’ (< Krausbeere) into dial. groiselle, see Wartburg, ZRPh. 62.220 (1942). 

57 Thomas, M élanges? 32-3, 70; cf. ibid. 20-1, 41, on (h)amula ~ (h)amella ‘small bucket’ 
and margula ~ *margella. See Rom. 29.342 on fibula ~ *fibella > Sp. hebilla ‘buckle, clap’; 
Manual’ 227-8 and UCPL 1.269 (1947). On -tculus ~ icellus, see E. Gamillscheg, ZF SL 
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forth. Yet all too frequently the affix of an inferred base is dubious, not to say 
unjustifiable; in the absence of a well-organized monograph on that morpheme, 
debates on the proposed etymology will be lacking in cogency.** The majority of 
inadequate reconstructions are vulnerable on the derivational side.*® No task, 
therefore, is more pressing than the planned exploration of Romance formatives. 

33. A similar situation prevails where ‘‘phonological accidents’ are involved. 
Conscientious explorers used to accumulate rich collections of examples of erratic 
development in a bid for acceptance of daring etymologies,* but that degree of 
scrupulousness is nowadays becoming exceptional. The frontier-lines between 
laws and accidents in phonology is a fluctuating one, the difference being one of 
degree of regularity rather than of essence. Both have an equal claim upon the 
attention of students of historical grammar as well as of lexicology. If moot points 
of structure are dismissed with a reference to the dictionary and lexical difficulties 
are eschewed through perfunctory reference to grammar, the danger of a vicious 
circle becomes imminent. The two approaches go together; the problem, ideally, 
is to eliminate unknowns as in mathematics. Shaky hypothetical bases have no 
business serving as evidence in the formulation of phonological correspondences 
(normal or tendential) or in the definition of scopes of morphemes. Only with a 





62.229-51 (1939). A last symptom of the vitality of -ulus, -ula was the coinage of *tenula (for 
tenus, -tis or -oris ‘cord, snare’) > ORioj. tienlla (Rom. 29.372-3); -ulére remained longer 
alive, witness *misculdre ‘to mix’; *tremuldre ‘to shiver.’ 

5 Knowledge of protracted vacillation between -dnu and -dneu, -dre and -idre paves the 
way for Sp. temprano ‘early’ < *tempordnu (not tempordneu), Sp. domefiar ‘to tame, to sub- 
due’ < *dominidre (not domindre; coéxistence of dominus and dominium may have had a 
catalytic effect). See my forthcoming study of duendo, duende in the A. M. Huntington 
homage volume. 

5° Thomas reconstructs a wholly plausible *canceréus (Mélanges*? 65), in accord with 
what is known about the spread of -eus; his *maculentdre ‘to cover with spots’ > OF r. mail- 
lenter ‘to soil,’ Morv. aimaillenter ‘to bruise, to crush’ (ibid. 10-1) seems to carry convic- 
tion. It is less easy to accept his series Lat. acer, V. L. acrus (Appendix Probi) ‘sour’ > 
Gall.-Rom. *acraécius > *acraéciolu > Lang. agrassol ‘currant-bush’ (ibid. 8-9) in view of 
scant information on the coalescence of -dceu and -iolu, -eolu. Wartburg’s new derivation 
from Germ. Krausbeere gives the coup de grfce to a hypothesis inherently fragile: agrassol 
is a local blend of Fr. groseiller with the word for ‘sour.’ 

6° Typical examples were *abbrachicdre, *fallitare, *pellicicdre, *quaélaneus, suggested 
by authoritative scholars as bases for Sp. abarcar ‘to contain, to comprise,’ faltar ‘to fail,’ 
pellizcar ‘to pinch,’ and OSp. calafo ‘similar.’ Did Menéndez Pidal, in supporting Nebrija’s 
derivation of sanguisuela, -juela ‘leech’ from *sanguisiigéla (allegedly derived from sigere 
‘to suck’ on the analogy of cand-éla ‘candle,’ quer-éla ‘complaint,’ sudd-éla ‘persuasion’), 
take into account the fact that -éla was an unproductive suffix in Late Latin (Rom. 29.370; 
ef. J. Corominas, AILC 2.149-50; Y. Malkiel, Lang. 22.316)? The sterility of -undus (as 
against -ibundus) casts suspicion on the derivation of Sp. orondo ‘vain, proud,’ ‘hollow, swol- 
len’ from *aurundus, advocated on the assumption of a secondary meaning (*‘swollen by the 
gentle breeze like the sails of a boat’), see Rom. 29.361; Manual’ 71. J. Corominas’ discovery 
of the by-form jorondo has opened up different avenues of approach, see AILC 1.154-60 
(1941). 

61 See the excellent discussion of l’ajouxr < la joue ‘cheek’ and l’assure < lagure ‘lacing’ 
by Thomas, Mélanges? 12-4, 30-1, with full account of the processes of agglutination and 
deglutination of the article. 
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corpus of historical grammar based on rich authentic material and freed from 
irrelevant equations can a fresh attack successfully be made on the residue of 
pending lexical problems, subduing one by one the centers of resistance. 

34. Aside from sound, form, meaning, and geographic extension,” the ety- 
mologist weighing a hypothetical base considers history (including culture his- 
tory). Meyer-Liibke stated the case clearly anent Fr. aventure and its congeners: 
“Von advenire wire wohl ein *adventura méglich gewesen, aber die Bedeutungen 
der romanischen Worter: it. avventura, frz. aventure, sp. ventura usw. weisen 
deutlich darauf hin, dass das Wort mit der héfischen Kultur von Frankreich aus 
in die andern romanischen Lander gelangt, also eine ganz junge franzdsische 
Bildung ist.” Sp. enlerdar ‘to be lazy’ has been traced to *gléritare, a derivative 
in -itdre from dialectal *glére corresponding on Oscan soil to glis, gliris ‘dormouse’ ; 
the derivation would be hazardous, were it not for our knowledge of numerous 
Oscan (or semi-Oscan) forms preserved precisely in Ibero-Romance names of 
animals: descendants of Latinized Oscan settlers transmitted into the vernacu- 
lars some elements of the ancestral language pertaining to rural life.** 

35. Parallel series of hypothetical forms strengthen rather than weaken the 
assumption; the impression they awake is that speakers were groping for the 
right derivative absent yet from the standard language, making impatient at- 
tempts in various directions. In default of an authentic standard word no leveling 
force was available to efface the initial wealth of tentative coinages. In this way 
*berbicinu, *berbicdle, and *berbicile (from ueruex, -écis) support each other;™ 
so do *capiciu, *capociu, and *capaciu (with the throw-off *capdcio, -éne) ‘thick- 
headed fish’ from caput, -itis,** and *capicia (*-iciu) beside *capdcia ‘tops, stalks 
or leaves of cut vegetables, separated from their roots,’ again from caput, -itis;** 
add *capicia > Creus. chabesso, *capiciu > Sav. éstéve; *capicia > Poit. cha- 
busse, chabuche. From anas ‘duck’ the oblique case was anate or anite; to these al- 
ternate stem variants the twin suffixes -icula and -icula were appended, on the 
testimony of Romance descendants, so that altogether there existed anaticula, 


62 There is no space here to present an elaborate restatement of the various norms used 
by linguistic geographers. Some workers have striven to evolve fixed norms applicable, in 
the proper sequence, to any language or group of languages (M. Bartoli, J. H. Bonfante). 
The majority are satisfied with working out a scheme valid within the confines of a given 
territory throughout a more or less flexible period of time; the chief emphasis is placed on 
the clear indication of major and minor focal points, recess areas, and channels of trans- 
mission, in harmony with the political, economic, and social configuration of the chosen 
zone (J. Jud, K. Jaberg, V. Bertoldi, A. Dauzat, J. Orr). 

88 Romanisches etymologisches Wérterbuch’, p. x. 

6% Notice in this connection Ptg. letréo ‘dormouse’ < “gléridne, Sp. lirén < *gliridne 
(rather than *gliréne, as indicated in the Manual’ 127); the suffixes -6, -dnis and -16, -idnis 
may represent blends of a Latin formant with an element traceable to the Mediterranean 
substratum, see Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo, 204-5, 255-8. 

& Thomas, Mélanges* 40-1; *berbicile was substantivated at an early date. 

65 Tbid. 68-9: Occ. cabes, OF r. chavessot; Occ. cabotz, Fr. chabot < chaboz; Jur. chevasson, 
Rhod. chavasson. 

66 Tbid. 66-7; products include Berr. chebiche, Dauph. chavisso; Rouerg. cobis; Lyonn. 
chavassi. 
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*anaticula, *aniticula, *aniticula, semantically and regionally differentiated.” 
Serial reconstructions are further available where derivatives ending in an identi- 
cal suffix, endowed with clear meaning, have branched off a sizable number of 
different stems. Latin -i6 was not preéminently used to develop names of tools, 
yet in Gallo-Romance the situation changed: OFr. faucon reflects *falcidne (not 
falce), Fr. chignon perpetuates *caténidne (not caténa). These antecedents militate 
in favor of classing Prov. begnoun, Champ. Main. bignon ‘net (bag), basket’ as 
the outgrowth of *bennidne, from Celtic benna.® 

36. By the same token, a series of successive inferred forms detracts from the 
forcefulness of the hypothesis, inasmuch as it multiplies the number of assump- 
tions.*® Equally unsatisfactory is the recourse to the merger of two or more hypo- 
thetical bases. Such processes may undeniably have taken place in exceptional 
cases, but their study, involving a maximum of risks, may well be temporarily 
relegated to the background. In some cases an outright error is involyed; thus, 
Sp. peldatio ‘step (of a staircase)’ has been explained by Menéndez Pidal first 
as a cross of peddle and peddneu (1900) and subsequently as an amalgam of 
*pedlle and peddneu. The substantive peddneu, from pede, is a reconstruction, 


7 Tbid, 23-4 and under errata; M. L. Wagner, Biblos 24.14-8 (1949). Cf. *niddle ~ *nidariu 
‘pertaining to the nest,’ originally qualifying d6uum ‘egg’ (Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.34-5); 
*sérotinu, -a ‘belated’ (> Cast. Ast. seruenda, Ast. sebrefiu) ~ *séruculu, -a (> Sp. serojas 
‘pieces of dry wood, leaves falling from the trees’) ~ *sérotindlia (> OSal. serondaja ‘late 
grains,’ OSp. ¢arandaja ‘dry leaves, crumbs falling from the table’), Menéndez Pidal, Rom. 
29.371; RFE 7.27-9; *cannica > Gal. Ptg. canga ‘yoke,’ Ast. canga ‘narrow passway between 
rocks’ ~ *canndbula > Arag. cafiabla, canaula ‘collar for cattle,’ see C. Nigra, ZRPh. 27.120- 
30 (1903); R. Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.25-7; crepita, *crepta > Sp. grieta ‘crevice’ ~ *(re)-ex- 
creptidre > OSp. rescriego > Sp. resquicio ‘chink, slit,’ quicio ‘eye of a door hinge’ 
(RFE 7.24); *budéne (from buda ‘swamp grass’) > Seg. Vall. Sal. Extr. bodén, bodonal, 
bohonal ‘bog, quagmire’ ~ *budétu + dle > Pal. Gal. topon. Buedo, buhedal, Extr. bu- 
dial (RFE 7.20-2); *stuppdciu > OS8p. estropaco ~ *stuppaculu > Sp. estropajo ‘mop swab’ 
(Rom. 29.352); *caducula (from cadus ‘wine-jar’) > Lit. cadolla ‘small cavity opened in a 
rock to gather rain water’ ~ *cadéceu > Zam. ca(d)ozo ‘swampy ground in a river bed,’ 
OSp. cadozo ‘deep spot in a river or lagoon’ (RFE 7.24-5); *gemellica (from gemellus ‘twin’) 
> OSp. emelga, Sp. dial. (a)melga ‘even division in a piece of tillable land’ ~ *gemelliciu > 
OSp. (e)mellizo ‘twin’ (Rom. 29.337-8); *pedicus ‘pertaining to the foot’ (REW? no. 6352) 
~ *pedicellus ‘itch-mite’ (REW? no. 6349) ~ *pedicullus ‘leaf-stalk’ (REW? no. 6351); *cap- 
paineu ~ *cap(p)dceu ‘basket,’ see Bertoldi, La parola quale testimone della storia 75-6 (Naples, 
1945), REW? no. 1643. 

*® Thomas, Mélanges? 46-7. Comparable mutual support is lent by OSp. peafio ‘footwear,’ 
Sp. peldafio ‘step of a staircase’ < *pedéneu and OSp. aledafio, aladafio ‘contiguous’ < 
*lataneu, from latu(s) ‘side’ (Rom. 29.335); by WAst. abanigar ‘to move,’ C&4c. envanguear 
‘to place insecurely,’ Sal. abangar ‘to warp’ (of wood) < *udnicdre and Ast. allancar ‘to get 
stuck’ <*planticdre beside Fr. lacher, Occ. lascar, It. lascare ‘let loose’ < *lassicare, see G. 
Tilander, Etymologies romanes, St. N. 19.229-309 (1946-7); by *comperadre (for comparare) > 
Sp. comprar ‘to buy’ and *séperdre (for sépardre) > It. scevrare, Ast. enzebrar ‘to segregate’. 

6° A complicated and hazardous derivation is Béarn. arroumera ‘to wind into balls’ < 
*romellare < *lomellaére < *glomellaére < glomeradre; on the other hand, Lyonn. charolesse 
‘road suitable for the passing of wagons’ < *charraresse < *uia carraricia is supported by It. 
carrareccia, see M élanges* 28-9, 66. An example of a long chain of successive assumptions in 
Spanish is tolondro ‘bump from a blow’ < *torondro < *torondo < *torundu < toru ‘protu- 
berance’ (Rom. 29.373-4). 
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corroborated by a host of offshoots, but no irrefutable proof of the existence of 
*pedile has yet been marshaled from an independent source. That adjunct to the 
reconstruction can safely be eliminated: peldafio (along with peafio) perpetuates 
*pedaneu alone, with the same epenthetic / before d as in cadadta > OSp. cadal- 
dia, trédecim > Jud.-Sp. treldze, *scriitinidre > OPtg. escoldrinhar. 

37. To sum up: a hypothetical base constructed ad hoc, to fit a single assumed 
situation, is, as a rule, doomed to remain a failure.”° To be satisfactory, it must 
fit smoothly an appreciable number of mutually unrelated contexts. In Thomas’ 
words, it must be admissible on phonological, semantic, and historical grounds, 
that is, on the basis of clashing (in the sense of corroborative, not of contradic- 
tory) bits of evidence. Present demands upon the etymologist’s skill are even 
higher: his base must fit into the structural pattern, so far as affixes are concerned; 
its geographic extension should bear critical examination; the need for its genesis 
may be questioned along lines of thought suggested by Gilliéron; its place in a 
given cultural environment ought to be clearly marked; and, finally, its appear- 
ance in a series of parallel rather than of consecutive hypothetical forms (in 
other words, the sum total of assumptions involved in its justification) should all 
be weighed in the painstaking scrutiny which precedes its definitive acceptance. 


V. THE ELIMINATION OF DISPENSABLE RECONSTRUCTIONS 


38. We are entering upon the last, therapeutic phase of our discussion: in what 
ways have unsatisfactory reconstructions been replaced by authentic (or, ex- 
ceptionally, by acceptable inferred) formations?” Let us, in retrospect, view 
the steadily growing cemetery of rejected hypothetical etyma.’* 

39. First, through knowledge of the rudiments of phonological possibilities. 
Even through historians of language nowadays preferably speak of a range of 


70 And yet such constructions are found in the best writers. To explain a few regional 
variants (For. chambucle, Lyonn. charbuclio), Thomas, Mélanges* 62-3, had recourse to 
*carbisculus, an assumed by-form of carbunculus. Can subsequent modification not be 
involved? 

11 Cf. Thomas’ derivation of OF r. adcier < *ad-acidre, preferable on numerous grounds to 
earlier fanciful reconstructions (*acacidre, *agridcidre, *alligdtidre, *exacidre, Teut. *hwat- 
jan, *azjan) ,see Mélanges* 1-2. Anattempt was recently made to trace Sp. rastrojo, Ptg. res- 
tolho, Cat. rostoll ‘stubble’ to *réstruculu(m) ‘little sharp end’ in preference to restruculu(m), 
see RPh. 1.209-34 (1947-8). OFr. ferner ‘to blame, to punish, to reprimand’ was long 
connected with *ferindre on the basis of inaccurately defined meaning (REW? no. 3252; FEW 
3.465) ; F. Lecoy, Rom. 70.333-6 (1948-9) argues convincingly in favor of *ferulare. 

mls Overscrupulousness has occasionally led to an unnecessary increase of hypothetical 
bases. Though the oblique case, in all probability, is based squarely on the Latin accusative, 
there is hardly any need to star *culmine ‘summit,’ *sulphure ‘brimstone,’ *idbere ‘teat, 
udder’ (Manual’ 140, 215), which are recorded forms. Why not adopt a more flexible formula- 
tion of the Vulgar Latin case system, allowing for the persistence of the ablative as a sub- 
stitute for a few abnormal accusative forms? Cf. M. A. Pei, RR 28.241-67 (1937), 30.189-91 
(1939). Similarly, is there any valid reason for spelling the base of Sp. cafiaherla ‘fennel 
giant’ *cannaferula rather than canna ferula (ibid. 241); cf. pint pullu < Sp. pimpollo 
‘sprout, shoot,’ pdui pullu > Sp. pavipollo ‘young turkey,’ rami pullu > It. rampollo ‘off- 
spring’ (ibid. 238; it is dubious whether Menéndez Pidal’s bases pinuspullus, pavuspullus 
are felicitous). 
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possible outcomes in phonological drift, explanations can be ruled out as exceed- 
ing the most liberally measured range of possibilities. The whimsical etymologies 
proposed for malade fell of their own weight when early OFr. malabde came to 
light; the way was paved for Cornu’s male habitus.” 

40. The second technique of doing away with dispensable reconstructions is to 
divide the existing lexical material into an orderly system of large, as clearly as 
possible circumscribed word-families in lieu of the confusing medley of arbitrarily 
arranged individual formations. Sp. apesgar ‘to weigh heavily, to obstruct’ was 
traced to *pénsicdre, until the discovery of empesgar, empelgar allowed a worker 
to link all three variants to Fr. empécher < OFr. empeeschier < impedicare.™ 

41. The third practicable way is systematic search for traces of genuine Latin 
words so far overlooked by Romanicists. Their number cannot easily be over- 
estimated. While Meillet’s pessimistic remark (in the preface to the etymological 
dictionary of Latin) about the few chances scholars stand to discover entirely 
new rapprochements are true so far as Latin, as a member of the Indo-European 
family, is concerned, they are not, by any means, applicable to Latin viewed as 
the foundation of Romance. In recent years, an impressive stock of bases omitted 
by Meyer-Liibke has been added to the Latin foundation of Romance, with 
material culled especially from Hispanic sources: ambdgé, cincinnus, délét., 
iecuadria, melltgé, mellitus, nocturnus, nocturndlis, palatinus, petrénsis, petrinus, 
petrisus, subsecare, to quote but a small fraction. Aside from sporadic chance 
discoveries, entirely new sources have lately been laid bare and successfully 
tapped. Our knowledge of Late Latin lexicon has improved remarkably, in large 
part as a result of Svennung’s studies in Oribasius and Palladius. 

On the Romance side, penetration into very archaic strata has yielded a richer 
harvest of findings than did the conjectural approach. Blondheim’s work on 
Judeo-Romance, Menéndez Pidal’s interpretation of 10th century glosses and 


72 Thomas, Nouveaux Essais 21, 37; cf. Fr. allier ‘net to catch partridges,’ traced to *ali- 
ladrium (from Gles, -itis ‘winged, swift’) by Ménage, yet to dlarium by Thomas (Mélanges? 
16-7) on the evidence of Sp. alero. Similarly, OSp. hojalde, Sp. hojaldre ‘puff paste’ cannot 
go back to *foliandrinu (Puigblanch), but only to foliatile (Rom. 29.335); OSp. ahazar, Sp. 
ajar ‘to crumple, to rumple,’ in which J. Briich was inclined to see a descendant of Goth. 
*aljan, *af-aljan, see ZRPh. 36.577 (1912), actually perpetuates facula ‘faggot, torch’, see 
Menéndez Pidal, RFE 7.9-12 (1920). In both cases improved interpretation was achieved 
with the aid of ancient forms. 

73 However, the accuracy of this derivation has seriously been questioned by F. Lecoy 
and J. M. Piel. Other examples may be more convincing. Occ. grifounié ‘noise of the tempest, 
roaring of the rough sea’ might have been traced to an artificially erected base but for the 
rich cluster of variant forms (broufounié, brefounié, brafounié) which led Thomas straight 
to OProv. brefania < Epiphania, a holiday commemorated in a mood of loud hilarity (Mé- 
langes? 51-2). Fr. dial. ambersac ‘wallet’ might have suggested a conjectural combination in- 
volving ambé ‘both’ but for close congeners like havresac, habersac, haubresac, which all 
point to Germ. habersack, hafersack, borrowed during the Thirty Years War. Two plants 
named ivrogne in regional French seem to presuppose *ébridnia, from ébrius ‘drunken’; com- 
parison with cognate designations (in one case, Fr. dial. abrone, avrone, lavrone, abroigne; 
in the other case, Occ. liborna) leads to the authentic etyma abrotonu and liborna, the latter 
modified through the deglutination of the initial consonant mistaken for the definite article, 
see Bertoldi, Questioni di metodo 84-5. 
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charters, and the list of Mozarabic botanic terms made accessible through Asin 
Palacios’ efforts have brought to the surface unusually ancient material (in terms 
of absolute chronology and of the respective evolutionary stages) facilitating the 
identification of Latin words eventually effaced or mutilated. Editions of 
medieval glossaries in France and Spain contributed a rich share of Late Latin 
vocabulary. To this should be added the incessant digging and probing into con- 
servative dialects: in Sardinia, the Alpine and the Pyrenean zones, the backward 
northwest of the Iberian Peninsula, and the belt of eastern dialects of Gallo- 
Romance, including Walloon in Belgium and Franco-Provengal on both sides of 
the French-Swiss frontier. 

42. There are, fourth, geographic considerations. Neat localization of recess 
areas enables a Hispanist pondering over an etymology to select a terrain for 
field-work which bids fair to offer variants potentially vital to the solution of his 
problem. A Gallicist knows in advance that dialects around Paris offer opportuni- 
ties for research in the disintegration of regional speech and the resulting clash 
of homonyms. If intent upon the discovery of unsuspected remnants of Latin 
words, he will do well to turn his attention to the periphery of a circle surround- 
ing Paris at a marked distance. As long as Fr. affier ‘to plant or to layer trees’ was 
an isolated form, Ménage could afford tracing it to *adficadre (from ftgere) and 
Chambure mustered the courage to manufacture *artificdre. The subsequent 
identification of Berr. atefier, Morv. aitefier, Lyonn. atofayt, and Prov. atifier 
(with the conspicuous range of meanings ‘cultiver, amender, faire pousser, gref- 
fer, élever’) opened A. Thomas’ eyes on (retarded) Late Latin aptificdre.“ Hence 
the necessity of recording variant forms and variant meanings with unflagging 
alertness, on the theory that apparent aberrations in a few significant cases may 
represent superseded norms. In revising traditional classification the marginal 
possibility that the reputed derivative may, in fact, represent the primitive or 
that a primitive in danger of extinction may have been reshaped on the pattern 
of more vigorous descendants should at no time be left out of the reckoning. Fi- 
nally, the degree of interpenetration of literary idiom and dialect speech should be 
generously assessed. Take Chrétien de Troyes’ chevoistre for the more common 
OFr. chevestre: in an effort to justify the descending diphthong in its stressed 
checked syllable, Thomas, in 1902, resorted to *capistrium instead of capistrum 
‘halter’, but a quarter of a century later he wisely withdrew his reconstruction, 
conceding that chevoistre may have been imported into Old French from a pe- 
ripheral dialect practicing such shift.” 

43. Mention has been made of the dangers inherent in the study of isolated 
words cut off from their derivational environment. Rewarding study of separate 
words was feasible at the initial stage of research, because some formations were 
sufficiently transparent to have yielded to superficial analysis”. The deeper our 
penetration into the residue of opaque formations, the greater the odds that ex- 

74 Thomas, M élanges? 7-8. 

75 Thid. 69. 


76 On the obsoleteness of this type of research, see Wartburg, Hinfihrung 105-7; Wagner, 
CN 3.15 (1943). 
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amination of individual unrelated forms may lead the less experienced to posit 
conjectural bases. In addition to considering the word-family as an organic whole, 
other types of study in broad connections are practicable. The point of analogy 
may be the reference to the same object (ergology), the underlying image, a com- 
mon structural element, a phonological peculiarity, regional coloring. 

44. Especially fruitful is the study of competing lexical expressions of an iden- 
tical image. Bookish scholars are at a distinct disadvantage when they attempt 
to pry into the world as seen through the eyes of cattleraisers, fishermen, or tillers 
of the soil; the result of erudite aloofness is not infrequently the assumption of 
precarious conjectural bases.” Sp. sosegar ‘to quiet’ was traced to *sessicare or 
*subsedicare because etymologists were under the impression (not to say obses- 
sion) of the basic image of ‘sitting, setting’. Yet older texts show incontrover- 
tibly that the notion prevalent at the outset was that of ‘conquering, subjugating, 
taming’; the way is thus open for connecting sosegar with subsecdre ‘to pare, to 
castrate.’ Sp. abarcar ‘to comprehend, to include’ was associated by Diez and 
Meyer-Liibke with bracchium ‘arm’ (on the analogy of Fr. embrasser, an associa- 
tion unwarranted in this instance); the result of that evil spell was the conjecture 
of *abbracchicaére. Older texts unmistakably evince the fact that the image of ex- 
tending arms around an object and pressing it around one’s body is totally alien 
to the earlier uses of abarcar. 

45. Onomasiology, concerned with the simultaneous study of synonyms and 
near-synonyms, also helps to recognize patterns of expression whose knowledge 


7 For a person trained in rational thinking it is not obvious that the same word should 
signify the cub of an animal and the new shoot of a plant (Thomas, M élanges? 69-70, on Lat. 
pullus and Occ. cadel, Fr. dial. chiau < OF r. chael < catellu); that a fish should be named 
after a bird, because its snout has the shape of a beak (ibid. 3-5); that the name of an agri- 
cultural appliance may become a term of navigation (ibid. 12); that overseas sailors con- 
fuse their native plants with others never seen before (ibid. 36-8, on the contamination, 
probably in Smyrna, of Low Greek Badavidiia ‘oak’ with Occ. avelanedo ‘hazel-nut grove’); 
that clusters of worms used to fish eels should be likened to a bunch of grapes (on Occ. 
bouiroun, Cat. botiréd < botrydne, see Bertoldi, Questiont di metodo 265); that a word for 
‘cheek’ like Fr. joue may serve to designate an infinite variety of symmetrically built tools 
(Thomas, M élanges? 12-4). The elimination of the reconstructions *camice, *camite as bases 
for Fr. dial. chaintre ‘furrows traced at the end of a field in the reverse direction’ (M élanges 
63-5) was made possible only by Thomas’ inquiry into the range of images suggested by 
cancer and cancellus ‘crab.’ The etymology of Spanish words for ‘prodding animals, espe- 
cially dogs’ (OSp. agomar, Sp. azomar < summu and azuzar < sirsu) was suggested by the 
inherent image known from a familiar romance (/arriba, canes, arriba!; see Rom. 29.339). 
Sp. escamondar ‘to prune’ was traced to hypothetical etyma (Cabrera: < *es-commundare; 
Diez: < *escami-mondar; Parodi: < *ex-capu-mutdre) until Menéndez Pidal observed that 
‘clearing a table from crumbs’ and ‘clearing a tree from useless branches’ were two activities 
closely associated by naive speakers of Spanish; the way was paved for the authentic base 
éscam mundare (Rom. 29.347). Images are subject to diffusion much as phonemes and mor- 
phemes, and the starting-point of a successful pictorial equation cannot always be easily 
ascertained; see B. Migliorini, Calco e irradiazione sinonimica BICC 4.14-28 (1948). 

78 *Sessicdre is accepted by C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, Miscellanea Caiz-Canello 156, 
and RL 3.186; L. Spitzer, Notes étymologiques, RFE 13.116-7 (1926); Meyer-Libke, REW? 
no. 7879; on *subsedicare, see J. Storm, Rom. 5.184 (1875). The Gallo-Romanic base *sedicdre 
has incomparably stronger foundations (REW? no. 7782: OFr. siegier, OProv. setjar). 
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is instrumental in eliminating false reconstructions. The widespread loss of 
mustéla ‘weasel’ (the Latin name of an animal dreaded as a raider on the chicken- 
yard) in the Romance lexicon appears to be a case of taboo; substitute words 
were neutral (Sp. comadreja) or adulatory and propitiating (Fr. belette). The study 
of one substitute word for mustéla may lead the worker astray and seduce him 
into positing an arbitrary base; serial study of replacements, by focusing atten- 
tion on the core of the problem, bridles the etymologist’s imagination. 


VI. THE PLANNING OF ETYMOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


46. In conclusion, a suggestion may be ventured as to what should properly be 
the attitude of an etymologist toward his material. Not unlike the trained editor 
of ancient texts, he should, in Bédier’s famous words, adopt the conduct of a skill- 
ful restaurateur of antiquities who, out of a multitude of scattered debris, knows 
how to recreate a lost work of art in its entireness by using the barest minimum 
of unsupported assumptions and the maximum of honest labor. Fertile imagina- 
tion must*be made serviceable to research by deriving its chief stimulus 
from rigorous tests. The etymologist’s watchword is: assemble all data of direct 
or collateral relevancy, but do not pretend to have elicited more information from 
the available material than it seems readily to yield. 

47. One can proceed from here to formulate the ideal research project in the 
etymological field. Traditionally, authors of etymological dictionaries have taken 
up problems in alphabetical order. That method has been criticized by Wart- 
burg, who recommended that etymologies be investigated in the order of co- 
herent semantic fields, with alphabetical registers appended at the end of suc- 
cessive word-lists. The suggestion offers obvious advantages and deserves careful 
scrutiny. However, still another strategy of planned research should be given a 
fair trial. Etymological problems may be taken up (ideally, of course, since no 
authoritarian supervision is conceivable in free humanistic inquiry) in the order 
of increasing complexity of assumptions. Let results of research be announced 
first in those cases which allow of a solution without the heavy mortgage of a 
conjectural base difficult of confirmation. Once the supply of authentic bases is 
exhausted (and who would deny that we are very far from having reached that 
stage?), then, and only then, progressively intricate word-families are welcome 
to occupy the focus of scholarly interest, with careful grading in accordance with 
the number of unknowns. We need not for one moment believe that scholars will 
at any time succeed in fully clarifying all problems of language history; yet our 
conviction may grow that, through the application of the graded approach in 
harmony with the intrinsic quality of the problems, a singularly wide territory 
of solid factual knowledge can be newly acquired and, further, that linguistic 
doctrine itself may experience a truly notable refinement. 


Unwersity of California. 











ON THE CASES OF THE AFGHAN (PASHTO) NOUN 
HERBERT PENZL 


1. Direct and oblique cases. Afghan nominal forms, i.e. substantives, adjec- 
tives, pronouns show inflection for gender, number, and case. Such grammatically 
and phonemically contrasting forms as the following establish two case cate- 
gories, which we can call ‘direct’ or nominative (A) and ‘oblique’ (B):! 


A sarray ‘man’ sarrt ‘men’ malgaray shadza shpa 
‘friend’ ‘woman’ ‘evening’ 
B sarri sarroo malgari shadzi shpee 
A zoorr ‘old’ tsook ‘some- day ‘this za ‘I’ plaar 
(masc.) body’ one, he’ ‘father’ 
B zaarra tshaa da maa plaar 


The oblique (B) forms can be derived from the direct (A) forms by vowel 
replacement (sarri, shpee); vowel replacement and suffixation (zaarra); supple- 
tion (tshaa, maa); a zero suffix (plaar). Direct forms occur as subject and direct 
object of sentences, oblique forms in phrases with bound particles and to express 
the actor (agent) with the past tenses of transitive verbs in a passive construc- 
tion: e.g. sarray (direct) shadza (direct) wini ‘The man sees the woman’; sarri 
(obl.) shadza (dir.) walidala ‘By the man the woman was seen’; wa sarri, sarroo, 
shadzi, tshaa, da, plaar ta ‘to the man, men, woman, somebody, him, father’. 
Obviously A and B forms have different grammatical meaning. Afghan grammars 
of Pashto,? which differentiate cases like ‘faa?ili’ (actor) and ‘mafa?uli’ (goal of 
action) according to semantic principles and not according to form, classify 
sarray as the subject of a verb in the present tense and sarri as agent with a 
past of a transitive verb as the same ‘faa?ili’ case. 

2. Case Labels. The occurrence of the oblique case form after and before 
bound particles has led those writers of Pashto grammars in the 19th and 20th 


1 The quoted forms are from field-notes on the Pashto dialect of Kandahar, Afghanistan. 
The transcription used follows in many respects a proposed Latin orthography for Pashto. 
A colloquial but educated pronunciation of Arabic words is indicated. The following pho- 
nemes occur: 

aiu aa ee ooa 

y wl rrr (retroflexed lateral) 

mn nn (nasal rr) 

d t (dental) ; dd tt (postalveolar) 

bps 

g9 k q (glottalized k) kh (German ‘ch’) gh (often uvular trill) 

8 sh sh (retroflexed) z zh zh (retroflexed) 

h ? (glottal stop or constriction) 

*M. A. Ayaazi, Da Pashtoo Qawaa’id (Kabul 1324 = 1945) 25; Sadiqullah Rishtin, Da 
Pashtoo Kali VI (Kabul 1326 = 1947) 46, Lumrray Lyaarshawunkay (Kabul 1326) 34. 
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centuries’ who were under the influence of Latin grammar to list seven or eight 
cases for Pashto that corresponded to four or five cases in Afghan grammars of 
Pashto. We find the cases of subject, object, agent labeled as nominative (faa?ili), 
accusative (mafa?uli), instrumental or agential (faa?ili). We find phrases con- 
sisting of bound particles and oblique forms called: possessive or genitive (izaafi), 
e.g. da sarri ‘of the man’; dative (dzhari, irtibaati), e.g. wa sarri ta ‘to the man’; 
ablative, e.g. la sarri na ‘from the man’; locative, e.g. pa sarri ki ‘in the man’; 
and there is a vocative (nidaai): plaara! ‘father!’ 

Some writers, e.g. Trumpp, Dorn, Miiller, Geiger, Lorimer,‘ recognized, how- 
ever, the morphemic dichotomy between A and B cases forms and differentiated 
between nominative (A) and formative or oblique (B) cases without, for the 
sake of convenient semantic analysis, abandoning the other case labels. These 
syntactic, semantic labels do not cover all existing phrases of bound particles 
and B (or A) case forms nor all grammatical meanings but they do refer to cer- 
tain genuine morphemic alternations and distinctions. Do we have to assume 
then more than just two case subcategories A (direct) and B (oblique)? We shall 
discuss in this paper any possible support for the recognition of an accusative 
(3), possessive or genitive (4), ablative (5), locative (6), vocative (7). 

3. Accusative? In sentences like za taa waham ‘I beat you’, ta maa wahee ‘you 
beat me’ with a transitive verb in the present tense the oblique (B) pronominal 
forms taa, maa express the object; in all other classes the direct (A) case form 
would be used. Should this maximum differentiation be taken as a descriptive 
basis for other nominal classes? Does this distinction justify a recognition of an 
accusative as a subcategory for all noun classes? The distinction is restricted in 
occurrence to two forms in the language; it concerns actually only a difference 
on the syntactic level, i.e. in the distribution of direct and oblique forms, either 
a syntactic extension of the oblique or a syntactic restriction of the direct case 
forms. No new morpheme, no third distinctive form occurs. There is no need to 
change the general morphological description because of this syntactic anomaly. 

4. Possessive (Genitive)? The personal pronouns of the second and third per- 
sons have forms, with a prefix s- or z- added to the oblique forms, that have a 
possessive meaning: zmaa ‘of me, my’, staa ‘of you (sg.), your’, zmuzh ‘of us, 


3 R. Leach, The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 8.4f. (1840), mentions five, H. G. 
Raverty, A Grammar of the Pukhto, Pushto, or Language of the Afghans (Calcutta 1855) 10, 
mentions seven, H. W. Bellew, A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language (London 
1867) 20ff. lists eight, G. Roos-Keppel, A Manual of Pushtti (London 1901) 21ff. and Qazi 
Rahimullah Khan, The Modern Pushtu Instructor I (Peshawar 1938) 33 also eight cases. 

4Cf. E. Trumpp, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenléndischen Gesellschaft 21.90ff. (1867) ; 
M. Dorn, Ueber das Puschtu oder die Sprache der Afghanen, Mémoires de l’Académie 
Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, Sixiéme Serie, 5.39 (1845); F. Miller, Sitzungs- 
berichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
42.5 (Wien 1865); James Darmesteter, Chants Populaires des Afghans pp. LXIX ff. (Paris 
1888-1890); W. Geiger, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie 1. 213ff. (1898-1901); D. L. R. 
Lorimer, Pashtu Part I (Oxford 1915) 28; see also G. Morgenstierne, Archaisms and Inno- 
vations in Pashto Morphology, Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap 12.102 (1940). 
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our’, staasi ‘of you (pl.), your’. These forms occur in the same syntactic positions 
as the phrases consisting of the particle da and oblique noun forms: e.g. da sarri 
‘the man’s’. Can we consider the four isolated forms derivational instead of in- 
flectional? Our description certainly becomes simpler, more consistent and realis- 
tic if we consider these four forms special distinctive features of the word-class 
‘personal pronoun’ and not indications of a new general case subcategory for all 
nominal word classes. No simple morpheme in any other class has the same gram- 
matical meaning. 

5. Ablative? Masculine nouns ending in a consonant like plaar ‘father’, koor 
‘house’, sabab ‘reason’, sahaar ‘morning’, baalaapoosh ‘over-coat’, show in the 
singular after particles, instead of the oblique forms, forms with a suffix -a or 
-a: la plaara or la plaar na ‘from father’; la koora tsakha ‘from the house’; da dee 
sababa ‘for this reason’; tar sahaara ‘until morning’; bee baalaapoosha ‘without 
over-coat’, but la sarroo, shadzi, tshaa, da tsakha ‘from men, woman, somebody, 
him’. Does this morphemic alternation plaara/plaar justify the recognition of an 
‘ablative’ or ‘prepositional’? 

It is clear that the syntactic range of A + a and B (= A) forms of plaar equals 
that of B forms of all other noun classes, i.e. -a and zero of plaar correspond to one 
morpheme, e.g. -00 in sarroo, -t in shadzi, etc; elsewhere. -a is not restricted to 
such occurrences as la plaar na/la plaara and cannot be interpreted as an alter- 
nant of the phrasally bound morpheme na. But the variants plaara beside plaar, 
sahaara beside sahaar, koora beside koor occur preferably in phrase-final, open 
juncture contexts. There is no complete phonemic determination of the two 
variants to make them automatic alternants; the syntactic determination neces- 
sitates the recognition of -a as a special morpheme. The grammatical meaning of 
-a forms is vague and indefinite, since its occurrence after such particles as la, 
da, tar, bee does not readily lend itself to a semantic interpretation beyond the 
‘oblique’ category. Partial phonemic determination, lack of semantic distinc- 
tiveness, restricted occurrence of the -a forms support the simplest and most con- 
venient interpretation of plaara/plaar as morphemic alternants expressing the 
oblique case. 

6. Locative? Between the particles pa and kshee or ki the direct forms of 
feminine nouns ending in stressed -a, e.g. shpa, and in stressed -i, e.g. doosti 
‘friendship’, occur instead of their oblique forms ending in -ee(shpee), resp. -at 
(doostat): pa shpa ki ‘in the evening’, po doosti ki ‘in friendship’, while in the 
plural and among other noun classes the oblique forms are found: pa shpoo ki 
‘in the evenings’, pa shadzi ki ‘in the woman’, etc. Can a case subcategory ‘loca- 
tive’ be based on this varying distribution of direct and oblique case-forms? 

The direct form occurs also after other particles, e.g. after par ‘at’, tar ‘until’ 
e.g. badzha in par dwa badzha ‘at two o’clock’ instead of par dwoo badzhoo; tar, 
shpa ‘until evening’. Direct (A) and oblique (B) forms like shpa (A) and shpee 
(B), doostt (A) and doostai (B) occur then in complementary distribution also 
after and between particles where their plurals and other noun classes have only 
oblique forms. The variation or uniformity is determined by noun class member- 
ship not semantic or syntactic factors. It seems preferable to interpret forms like 
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shpa after particles as restricted morpheme alternants of the oblique case (B) 
that are homonymous with the direct case (A) forms. The same homonymity 
prevails in the other feminine classes with stressed vowel endings, e.g. ghwaa 
(A, B) ‘cow’, aarzoo (A, B) ‘wish’, nzhalai (A, B) ‘girl’; it is never found in the 
plural anywhere. The absence of a third distinctive morpheme, the syntactical 
and semantic vagueness and morphemic class restriction of the variation, the 
probable analogous influence of other feminine noun classes make the recognition 
of a ‘locative’ impossible and favor the interpretation of shpa and shpee as ‘ob- 
lique’ alternants. 

7. Vocative. The following call forms are found in Pashto: moori! ‘mother!’ 
khoori! ‘sister! plaara! ‘father!’ malgaree! ‘friend!’ sarroo! ‘men!’ shadzi! ‘woman!’ 
The isolated forms moori, khoori, the -ee forms of the -ay class contrast with their 
oblique forms: moor, khoor, malgari. plaara is homonymous with the -a alternant 
of the oblique case. This partial distinction justifies the setting up of a ‘vocative’ 
as a special form class of the cases. In the plural and most noun classes the call 
forms are oblique case forms; we can interpret this as a suspension of contrast. 
The contrast is phonemically clearly distinctive and unconditioned. We cannot 
interpret the contrasting morphemes 0/1, 7/ee as nondistinctive alternants of the 
oblique case. Both phonemic form and grammatical meaning establish the 
‘vocative’ as a subcategory of case in Pashto. 

8. Conclusions. There are three case subcategories in Standard Pashto: direct 
(A), oblique (B) and vocative (C), which are established by distinct nominal 
form classes. Distinction in syntactic distribution of A and B in two personal 
pronouns; an isolated formation with a prefix among personal pronouns are not 
sufficient to establish ‘accusative’, and ‘possessive (genitive)’ among nouns. A 
morphemic alternation in one masculine form class of substantives lacks clear 
phonemic and semantic distinction to offer evidence for a subcategory ‘ablative’. 
Apparent variation in the syntactic distribution of A and B in two feminine 
classes contrasting with B elsewhere offers no basis for a subcategory ‘locative’ 
and can be interpreted as morphemic alternation of B. The contrast between C 
(‘vocative’) and B is suspended in many form classes but firmly established in 
others. 


University of Illinois. 








THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE PRELINGUAL MUTES IN CLASSICAL 
ARABIC 


Water L. MAGEE 


In the following article Arabic orthography must be taken into account. 
Roman letters between quotes will represent Arabic writing. The reader should 
dissociate the phonetic value from these Roman letters, always understanding 
the Arabic written letters in their place and, in the case of combinations, in- 
verting the order of the letters. Most of the symbols used in this connection will 
be readily identified. Note however that ‘z’ corresponds to the Arabic letter 
whose undotted form is transliterated here by means of ‘t’; ‘d’ corresponds to 
the letter whose undotted form is transliterated here by means of ‘s’. 

Italics will indicate pronunciation. 


I. VALUES OF THE PRELINGUAL MuTEs IN GENERAL 


The sounds for which the mobile organ of articulation is the fore part of the 
tongue are generally called dentals, but may more precisely be termed pre- 
linguals. According as they involve contact with the teeth, alveoli or palate, 
they are distinguishable as dental, alveolar or palatal prelinguals. The term 
‘mutes’ is here used as general for plosives, spirants and sibilants. 

Modern dialect variations pertain to the treatment of spirants.! Spirants are 
preserved by the bedouins; by the non-bedouins they are replaced among the 
upper classes by sibilants and among the common people by plosives. That the 
spirant values represent the classical and the original Arabic values is a matter 
of general agreement. The dialect pattern is as follows: 1) there is a change of 
spirant to plosive in northwest Africa and in Tripoli, that is, in the region of 
the Berbers, and among the fellahin of Egypt, Palestine and Syria, including the 
Christians of Lebanon, and in the Sudan; 2) there is a preservation of spirants in 
Iraq, among the Druzes of Lebanon, in the dialects of Palmyra, Syria and Saida 
in northwest Africa, and in general among the bedouins; 3) there is a change of 


1 The following references were used: Northwest Africa: W. Margais, Le dialecte arabe 
des Ulad Brahim de Saida, in Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, Paris 1906, XIV 100. 
M. Cohen, Le parler arabe des Juifs d’Alger, Paris 1912, 18ff. A. Delaporte, Principes de 
Vidiome arabe en usage a Alger, Paris 1845, 2ff. Egypt: W. H. T. Gairdner, Egyptian Collo- 
quial Arabic, Cambridge 1917, 1-3. K. Vollers, The Modern Egyptian Dialect of Arabic, 
Cairo 1926, vii ff. J. S. Willmore, The Spoken Arabic of Egypt, London 1905, 1ff. Palestine 
and Syria: G. R. Driver, A Grammar of the Colloquial Arabic of Syria and Palestine, London 
1925, 2-8. Leonhard Bauer, Das Paldstinische Arabisch: Die Dialekte des Stadters und des 
Fellachen, Leipzig 1913, 1-3. J. Cantineau, Le dialecte arabe de Palmyre, Beirut 1934, 32. 
Iraq: J. Van Ess, The Spoken Arabic of Iraq, Oxford 1946, 1-2. Sudan: G. J. Lethem, Collo- 
quial Arabic: Shuwa Dialect of Bornu, Nigeria and of the Region of Lake Chad, London 
1920, 5ff. Among these Driver attributes the sibilant value to Turkish and Persian influence; 
the latter is difficult to see, inasmuch as spirants are preserved in Iraq. Van Ess cites a th 
beside a dh value for ‘z’ in Iraq, which, if meant to be phonetic, is in conflict with the im- 
pression received from Cohen, op. cit., 28, and from all other evidence encountered, that 
‘z’ is voiced in modern dialects. 
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spirant to sibilant in Egypt, Palestine, Syria and the Sudan, in the speech of the 
upper classes. 

The treatment of ‘z’ and ‘d’ however is more complex. They are distinct as 
z and d among the upper classes; otherwise they coalesce as 9 among the bedouins 
and d among the non-bedouins. It is generally agreed that ‘z’ and ‘d’ were em- 
phatics but their voiced or voiceless and plosive, spirant or sibilant values in 
classical Arabic are matter of controversy. 


II. Toe DETERMINATION CF THE CLASSICAL PRONUNCIATION OF ‘2’, AND ‘d’, 
FROM INTERNAL GRAMMATICAL EVIDENCE 


For the prelingual mute assimilations in Verbal Form VIII the following rule 
is proposed: In combinations of a first radical prelingual mute and the reflexive 
infix t, there is assimilation as to the following characteristics: 1) As to plain and 
emphatic: progressive. 2) As to voiceless and voiced: progressive. 3) As to plosive 
and spirant: progressive or regressive. Thus: tt remains; dt > dd; bt > pp or tt; 
dt > 3d or dd;- st remains; zt > 2d; /t remains; tt > tt; st > st.2 As to‘g’ and ‘qd’ 
at least the first part of the rule applies where orthographical results are as 
follows: ‘z’t > ‘tt’ or ‘zz’; and ‘d’t > ‘dt’ usually, but also ‘tt’ or ‘dd’* 

Since the rule of assimilation is one without any complexity of structure and 
yet applies with entire regularity to the 9 known prelinguals and to the other two 
as to their known quality of emphasis, one may by induction suppose and then 
proceed to verify by results the supposition that the rule applies completely. 

In assimilation ‘z’ produces 2 results, so that to assume a single value it must 
be a spirant; ‘d’ produces 3 results, and to assume no more than 2 values these 
must be spirant and sibilant, and the sibilant should be dental rather than 
palatal since it alternates with the spirant. 

Then since ‘d’ cannot be s, which is distinct as ‘s’, it must be z, and its spirant 
value should similarly be voiced, or 0. Then for the spirant ‘z’ there remains just 
the voiceless value ). 

The orthography of the assimilated combinations remains to be explained. 
For ‘z’ the value } gives pt > pp or tt, with which the orthographical results 
‘gy’ or ‘tt’ agree. For ‘d’ the spirant value 9 gives $t > 99 or dd, while the sibilant 
value z gives zt > 2d; now the orthographical results are ‘tt’, ‘dd’ and ‘dt’, which 
indicate tt, 99 and zt; the explanation here is that d was not a primary phoneme 
in classical Arabic and where it arises in assimilated combinations it is repre- 
sented as the sound nearest it, which is {, in the orthography. 


III. Tue GENETIC EXPLANATION OF THE DIFFERENCE OF VALUES OF ‘d’ 


Since ‘d’ has the alternate values of 9 and 2, and if a single dialect is to be 
assumed as the standard for classical Arabic, as is preferable, the difference 
should be chronological. 

That 9 was the earlier value is indicated by dialectal development and Semitic 


2W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, Cambridge 1896, i 66 §§ 115-7. 
3 Ibid., § 117. 
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comparison. The bedouin dialects have a spirant value; and the dialects changing 
spirants to plosives have d, certainly from 9 rather than z. In Akkadian, Hebrew 
and Ethiopic spirants change to sibilants, and with this change a classical Arabic 
change of 9 to z can be associated; while the Aramaic correspondence of ‘d’ in 
the voiced spirant laryngeal ° can be understood as derived from 3 by loss of 
prelingual articulation, just as the correspondence of g in the same can be under- 
stood with loss of postlingual or velar. The original value of ‘d’ was then 9, 
which agrees with Brockelmann’s assumption for both proto-Arabic and proto- 
Semitic.‘ 


IV. THE CHRONOLOGICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF PRELINGUAL MUTE 
DEVELOPMENT IN ARABIC 


To recapitulate, the original prelingual mutes of Arabic were: td ) 6 sz f 
{hb 9s. 

‘In classical Arabic 9 > 2 by preferential change, a process of sound substitu- 
tion operating only in instances where confusion of primary phonemes will not 
result. What operated was the Akkadian-Hebrew-Ethiopic tendency to change 
prelingual spirants to sibilants, and here only with 9 since 9 was the only spirant 
that would not by such tendency become confused with an original sibilant. The 
value 2 for ‘d’ explains its graphic resemblance to ‘s’. In classical instances where 
alternately 9 remained, it gave rise in verbal Form VIII assimilation to a com- 
binatory d, a secondary phoneme, written as ft. 

Colloquial developments were in sequence as follows: 1) Change of 9 to d by 
preferential change, among non-bedouins. This change was the opposite of the 
classical from spirant to sibilant, and exhibits the Aramaic tendency from spirant 
to plosive. In Aramaic to be sure the change operative with other prelingual 
spirants was not so with 9 because of the interference of an articulatory loss 
change; while in Arabic it operated only with 9 because it was the only spirant 
that would not by such change become confused with an original plosive. 2) 
Replacement of ) by 9. This involved confusion of ) with original 9 among the 
bedouins. | ut not among the non-bedouins who had changed the latter to d. 
The origin would seem due to phonemic economy among the bedouins in making 
the rare ) coincide with its more common immediate cognate 9; and then the 
change in non-bedouin speech would be from imitation. 3) Among non-bedouins 
the replacement of spirants by plosives among the common people and by 
sibilants among the upper classes. 


V. Tue QuesTION as TO A LATERAL VALUE oF ‘d’ 


Brockelmann states that, while 9 was its original value, in classical times ‘d’ 
came to have the value of d with lateral articulation.’ Cohen believes that its 
value was an emphatic lateral spirant, a lateral 9. And Colin treats of its value 


‘Carl Brockelmann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, 
Berlin 1908, I, 128. 
5 Ibid., 129. 
6 Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 27, 2 (1927), ‘Comptes Rendus’ 172. 
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latter by citing classical doublets. 


whereas 3 could not so become |. Thus the change of 9 to | is less inhibited. 


of ‘z’ to ‘d’, which has been otherwise explained above. 
Madison, Wis. 


7 Ibid. 
8 OLZ 1930, J. Vilencik, ‘Welchen Lautwert hatte ‘d’ im Ursemitischen,’ 90ff. 
® Hespéris 1930, M. Colin, ‘Notes de dialectologie arabe,’ 91ff. 





in Spanish Arabic, admitting the presence of lateralization but regarding it as 
secondary and alien. The theories of JuSmanov (as represented by Cohen’) and 
Vilentik® constitute speculation as to earlier values than those of proto-Arabic. 
It is Colin? who discusses lateralization in detail. Having found 9 to be the 
value of both ‘z’ and ‘d’ in Spanish Arabic, he discovers that ‘d’ in particular 
was at times represented in Spanish and Portuguese transcriptions by Id, indi- 
cating an emphatic |. Colin would explain this as a secondary development 
among the South Arabian element in Spain from 9 (unlateralized). Now if the 
development of an unlateralized 9 to / can occur, one may expect a parallel 
development of 3 to 1; accordingly he ventures to prove the occurrence of the 


While Colin may be largely correct, it may be that $ > / in more cases than 
3 > l, since at least it is more widely attested. This can be explained as involving 
preferential change. For 9 could become |] without confusion of phonemes, 


It seems unnecessary then to assume a lateralization of ‘d’ for the explanation 
of dialectal | values. Nor is such assumption requisite for explaining the relation 










A METHOD FOR ANALYZING NUMERICAL SYSTEMS 
ZDENEK SALZMANN 


The attention given to numerals and numerical systems in the ethnographic 
and linguistic studies of the aboriginal peoples has always been quite consider- 
able.' This is by no means accidental: numerals belong to language universals,? 
i.e., constitute a part of the lexicon of any given language; and, moreover, their 
universality consists in the uniqueness of the values they signify. Thus, in the 
South Greenlandic dialect of Eskimo, ayBiniylit ‘6’ and ayganiylit ‘11’ are deriva- 
tives meaning ‘having on the other hand’ and ‘having on the first foot, while 
in Chipewyan ?atké-taye ‘6’ and ?jldye-? et’caddet ‘11’ mean ‘each side three’ and 
‘one left over’ (where faye is “three’ and ?{idye ‘one’).‘ Nevertheless, both the 
South Greenlandic aySiniylit and the Chipewyan ?qtk’é-taye refer to the same 
value which we may define as ‘one plus one plus one plus one plus one plus one.’ 

Another reason for the apparent interest in numerals and systems numerically 
constituted is the cyclic nature of almost all numerical systems: for who can 
withstand the temptation to analyze highly structurable material? 

Cyclic treatment, as the term suggests, describes numerical systems largely 
on the basis of cycles. They are the primary concern of the investigator, and 
many descriptions employ exclusively the cyclic criterion; i.e., numerical systems 
are described as being binary, quinary, decimal, etc. Only occasionally are 
operations involved in numerical systems referred to, and the reference to them 
is, then, clearly secondary in its import. That two numerical systems employing 
the same cycle may nevertheless be structurally different can best be demon- 


1 Of the considerable literature on this subject, cp. some of the general studies, e.g., 
Levi Leonard Conant, The Number Concept, New York 1931; W. J. McGee, Primitive 
Numbers, Bureau of American Ethnology Annual Report 19.821-51, Washington 1900; Cyrus 
Thomas, Numeral Systems of Mexico and Central America, ibid., 19.853-955; Roland B. 
Dixon and A. L. Kroeber, Numeral Systems of the Languages of California, American 
Anthropologist, n.s. 9.663-90, 1907; A. R. Nykl, The Quinary-Vigesimal System of Counting 
in Europe, Asia, and America, Language 2.165-73; Ewald Fettweis, Das Rechnen der Natur- 
vélker, Berlin 1927; Theodor Kluge, (1) Die Zahlenbegriffe der Sudansprachen, Berlin 1937, 
(2) Die Zahlenbegriffe der Australier, Papua und Bantuneger, Berlin 1938, (3) Die Zahlenbe- 
griffe der Vilker Americas, Nordeurasiens, der Munda und der Palaioafricaner, Berlin 1939, 
(4) Die Zahlenbegriffe der Dravida, der Hamiten, der Semiten und der Kaukaster, Berlin 
1941, (5) Die Zahlenbegriffe der Sprachen Zentral- und Sidostasiens, Indonesiens, Micronesiens, 
Melanesiens und Polynesiens, nebst einer prinzipiellen Untersuchung tiber die Tonsprachen, 
Berlin 1941-2 (cf. review by J. Rahder, Language 23.181-5). However, as far as this paper 
is concerned, I am indebted rather to Professors George Herzog and C. F. Voegelin for 
their encouragement and valuable suggestions. 

2 Cf. George Peter Murdock, The Common Denominator of Cultures, The Science of Man 
tn the World Crisis, ed. Ralph Linton, p. 124, New York 1945. Also, Burt W. and Ethel G. 
Aginsky, The Importance of Language Universals, Word 4.168-72 (1948). 

3 Morris Swadesh, South Greenlandic (Eskimo), Linguistic Structures of Native America, 
VFPA 6.36, New York 1946. 

‘Li Fang-Kuei, Chipewyan, ibid., p. 422. 
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strated by an example: Two languages, A and B, base the operations within 
their low numerals on a quinary cycle in the following fashion: 


in A in B 
1 = 1 1 
2= 2 2 
3 = 3 3 
4= 2.2 2.2 
5 = 5 1.5 
6 = 6 1.5+1 
7 = 2+ 5 1.5+2 
8 = 3+ 5 1.5+3 
9= —1+ 10 1.5+4 
10 = 10 2.5 
ll = 10+ 1 2.5+ 1 


At this point, it would be worthwhile to make a few theoretical observations 
relevant to a structural analysis: 

(1) The numerals of language A which are not a product of any operation, 
such as 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 10, do not exactly match such numerals of language B. 

(2) Language A makes use of other operational devices than does language B. 

(3) Language A, first exhibiting a quinary cycle, changes into a decimal cycle, 
while language B retains its quinary cycle thruout. 

Pursuing our considerations, let us turn to the practical side of the problem. 
The numerical system of language A represents that of Siuslaw,' and that of B 
represents Encabellado of the Western group of the South American language 
family Tucano.® 

Following are the numerals of Siuslaw from 1 to 11: 


al*q 

'xa°e?ur 

'Si-m*x 
'xa’c?u'n 
':xa'pis 
‘qati-mx 
'xac?u ‘qta’max 
'Si-n*x 'qta*max 
'al*qxa"t 

ki-xos 

'ki-xos 4t 'al*q 


wndre 


ep OOo ON OP 
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In his discussion of the numeral system of Siuslaw, Leo J. Frachtenberg says: 
“The numeral 'za-c?u-n ‘four’ is to all appearances a plural form of ‘za-c? wu 


5Leo J. Frachtenberg, Siuslawan (Lower Umpqua), Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, BAE Bull. 40, 2.431-629, Washington 1922. 

*D. G. Brinton, The Betoya Dialects, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
30.273 (1892). 
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‘two’. The numeral 'gati-mz ‘six’ could not be analyzed. It is not improbable, 
however, that it may signify ‘one (finger) up,’ in which event ‘seven’ could be 
explained as denoting ‘two (fingers) up,’ while ‘eight’ could be rendered by 
‘three (fingers) up.’ In spite of incessant attempts, the numeral for ‘nine’ could 
not be analyzed. Its probable rendering may be suggested as ‘one (lacking to) 
ten.” °"” 

Here it seems necessary to justify our scheme of language A with respect to 
the numerals ‘6’ and ‘9’ of Siuslaw by setting forth the postulate® underlying 
our decision: a numeral is to be analyzed in terms of a numerical operation if it 
morphemically resembles some other numeral of the same language and employs 
at least one different morpheme in its construction.® 

With the foregoing introduction to the problem, it must now be quite ob- 
vious that the application of certain analytic principles or patterns to the nu- 
merical systems is bound to be fruitful. 

If one studies the arrangement of morphemes for numerals in various langu- 
ages, it soon becomes apparent that there are three general structural patterns 
which underlie and determine the divergent numerical systems. These three 
patterns are not mutually exclusive; rather, they are in almost all systems 
coexistent. It is the arrangement of their interdependence which makes up a 
system, and it is the system which functions as a cultural entity and is com- 
parable with the systems of other languages on the basis of identical function 
and different cultural exposure. 

The three patterns mentioned are (1) the frame pattern, (2) the cyclic pattern, 
and (3) the operative pattern. All three can be well defined in terms of morphology. 

The frame pattern is a succession of two or more separate morphemes or 
groups of morphemes. In most languages, however, this pattern introduces 
additional separate isolated morphemes or groups of morphemes, and thus new 
large cycles may be set up and rather complex morphological constructions 
avoided. 

In English, for instance—analyzed strictly synchronically—the frame pattern 
would be made up of morphemes for ‘1’ thru ‘12’, and then for ‘100,’ ‘1000,’ 
‘1000,000,’ etc.” The rest would be analyzable in terms of our other two patterns. 


7 Leo J. Frachtenberg, op. cit., p. 586; transcription of linguistic forms was simplified by 
the present writer. 

5 Only the above-mentioned positive form of the postulate is valid. 

* By resemblance we mean the relationship of those morpheme alternants which can be 
grouped together into a single morpheme, as, for instance, English fif- and faiv, one being a 
bound morpheme alternant and the other a free morpheme alternant of the same morpheme 
unit. And also compare two English bound morphemes, -ti and -ti-n, which may occur in 
sequence with fif-, siks-, etc. However, in spite of our attempts to delimit the patterns as 
rigidly as possible, it seems that some overlapping should be allowed for in cases where a 
frame pattern form in an operational construction is multiplied by one. Cp. Encabellado 
with § = 1.6 ‘one hand’ and numerous other languages referred to in this paper. In such 
cases we list 5 under the heading of frame patiern and 1.5 under the heading of operative 
pattern. 

10 In working with aboriginal languages, we do not attempt to analyze the numerals for 
higher numbers—roughly those from 50 or 100 up—for two reasons: the data are in most 
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The frame pattern, then, could be looked upon as an underlying design or 
open structure which is filled out and closed by the remaining patterns. 

There may be instances where even this basic pattern is lacking. We may cite, 
with reservation, the South American language Caliana:" 


1 = meyakén 
4 = meyak4n 
3 = meyakén” 


This, in fact, amounts to one numeral only, and consequently, by definition, 
is not regarded as a numerical system. Rather rare are instances where the frame 
pattern alone becomes the system. Such a phenomenon, of course, is restricted 
to peoples whose culture and social setup do not seem to have an urgent need 
for higher numerical values. Following is a list of some South American Indian 
languages which according to our data employ in their numerical systems the 
frame pattern exclusively: Achuale, Aguaruna, Arasaire, Arekena, Cahuapana, 
Capanawa, Cariaya, Catapolitani, Cayabi, Esmeralda, Guaimi, Guand, Masco, 
Matanawi, Paniquita, Yamiaca, etc. 

In general, the Tropical Forest region and the southern tip of the South 
American continent probably more than any other part of the world are charac- 
terized by simple numerical systems." 

The cyclic pattern is a succession of morphemes or groups of morphemes ac- 
cording to which the numerical system is analyzable in terms of one or more 
similar or regular sets of recurring morphemes or groups of morphemes. This 
pattern covers all systems that are referred to as binary, ternary, . . . decimal, 
etc. By no means do we intend to abandon the use of these terms; however, it is 
suggested that they be used in structural analysis with care, since it often hap- 
pens that a cycle does not function consistently thruout a system, being either 
modified or changed. Also, as has been shown above, the comparative value of a 
cycle is considerably limited. 

It is obvious that the native American systems employ a great variety of 
cyclic patterns. One that is used more frequently than all the remaining is the 
quinary cycle, based on digital counting. It is, however, necessary to add that 





cases not available, and if they are, they frequently represent a laboriously constructed or 
even non-existing answer of the informant to the investigator, and hence are not reliable; 
secondly, the structure of almost any numerical system would transpire quite sufficiently 
within the range of a few decades. 

11 An independent linguistic family on the upper Paragua River in Venezuela. 

12 Theodor Koch-Griinberg, Abschluss meiner Reise durch Nordbrasilien zum Orinoco, 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der von mir besuchten Indianerstaémme, Zeitschrift fir 
Ethnologie 45.448-74, Berlin 1913. On page 458 a footnote reads: ‘‘Die Kalidéna haben nur 
eine Zahl und gebrauchen stets dasselbe Wort ‘meyak&n,’ indem sie an den Fingern und 
dann an den Zehen weiterzéhlen.”’ 

18 List based on material collected by Theodor Kluge, op. cit. (3). 

14 Wendell C. Bennett, Numbers, Measures, Weights, and Calendars, Handbook of South 
American Indians, BAE Bull. 143, 5.601-19. 
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this cycle is seldom found alone, as in the case of the aforementioned Encabellado 
language; it usually combines with the decimal cycle. 

To refer to the English numerical system again, we would render its cyclic 
pattern as 10, 100, 1000, . . and their combinations. 

Our third pattern, the pattern of operative morphemes, is not of the same 
order as the two preceding ones, but is rather an additional working criterion. 
We define this pattern as follows: a pattern in which the juxtaposition of mor- 
phemes or groups of morphemes functions in terms of the basic arithmetical 
operations, such as addition, subtraction, multiplication, etc. 

The most common operation is the additive operation; the great majority of 
American native languages employ addition very extensively. Multiplication 
comes next in the distribution of the different types of the operative pattern. 
Subtractive operation is usually of the Latin type undeviginti and is bound to 
the cycle boundary. 

Other types of this pattern are quite rare. Raising to a power may be regarded 
as implicit in Tacana,! in tunka-tunka-tunka ‘1000,’ where tunka means ‘10,’ 
which, according to linguistic construction is, of course, more properly inter- 
preted as a complex multiplication. 

There is a great variety of arrangements employed by the operative pattern, 
but it would be outside the scope of this paper to try to survey them. 

Instead, we want to demonstrate the type of analysis that we suggest and its 
usefulness for a structural treatment of numerical systems from the point of 
view of areal linguistics. There follows a list of several South American native 
languages, all of which have the quinary cycle as the initial cycle.!* Their division 
into groups is based on our frame and operative patterns. Only the first decade 
of the numerical systems was considered for our purposes (R 1-10). C 5 (con- 


stant thruout) 
F 1-5 
O 1+5,2+ 5,3 + 5,4 + 5, 2.5: Choroti, Tariana 
O 5+1,5+2,5+43,5 + 4, 2.5: Chiripé, Vilela 
O 15,1+5,2+ 5,3 + 5,4 + 5, 2.5: Arawak 
O 15,5+1,5+2,5+3,5+4,2.5: Bard, Buhégana-Oméa, Tucano, 
Tuyuca 
O 15,1 + 15,2+ 15,3 + 15,4 + 1.5, 2.5: Achagua 
O 51,5.14+1,5.1+2,5.1+43,5.1+ 4, 5.2: Rama 
O 1+5,2+ 5,3 + 5, —1 + 2.5, 2.5: Siusi 


F 1-5, 10 

O 1+ 5,2+5,3+ 5, 4 + 5: Cayuvava, Guaté, Tarum4, Wapishana 
F 1-6, 10 

O 2+5.3+5,4+ 5: Allentiac, Bauré, Sapibocona 
F 1-3, 5, 10 


185 Theodor Kluge, op. cit. (3), pp. 45f. 
16 Theodor Kluge, op. cit. (3). We use the following abbreviations in our analysis: R— 
range, C—cyclic pattern, F—frame pattern, O—operative pattern. In spelling the indi- 
vidual languages, we follow the practices of the Handbook of South American Indians. 
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O 2.2,1+5,2+5,3+5,22+ 5: Yagua 
O 22,5+1,5+2,5+ 3,5 + 2.2: Cayapa, Colorado 
F 1, 2, 4, 5, 10? 
O 2+1,1+5,2+ 5, (2 + 1)+5, 4 + 5, 5.2?: Chaima, Cumanagoto 
F1,2,4,5 
O 1+2,5+1,5+ 2,5+(1 + 2), 5 + 4, 2.5: Witoto 
O 24+1,14+5,2+ 5, (2+ 1)+5,4+ 5, 2.5: Trumai 
F 1-3, 5, 6 
O 2.2,1.5,2+ 5,3 + 5,2.2 + 5, 1.5 + 5: Custenau 
F 1-3, 5 
O 2.2,1.5,1+5,2+ 5,3 + 5, 2.2 + ?, 2.5: Mehinacu 
O 2.2,1+5,2+5,3+ 5,5 + 2.2,5 + 5: Makiritare 
O 2.2, 1.5,1.5 + 1, 1.5 + 2, 1.5 + 3, 1.5 + 4, 2.5: Encabellado 
It is evident that the cyclic pattern necessarily employs and suggests the 
operative pattern. 
The principles discussed above, however, may be well disguised by the morpho- 
phonemics of the morphemes for numerals in the language under investigation. 
One result of the present study is the evidence that analysis and comparison 
based only on cycles, as it has been largely so far by investigators of numerical 
systems, is not sufficient for the purposes of an exact descriptive or structural 
analysis of a numerical system. The three patterns above may give us more 
workable and exact criteria for distributional and comparative studies of this 
particular language universal and should reveal correlations which have not yet 
been evident. 


Indiana University. 
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EuGene Nina, Morphology, The Descriptive Analysis of Words. Second and 
completely new edition. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1949. 
342 pp. $2.50 (paper), $3.50 (cloth). 

As its subtitle clearly indicates, this book is mainly devoted to the analysis 
into morphemes of the larger units traditionally called words. Whether the 
analytical approach chosen by Nida is, in all casesand for all purposes, preferable 
to the traditional presentation of grammatical paradigms isa problem to which we 
shall revert later. But it can not be doubted that this analytical approach has 
much to commend itself in the case of many languages, and it is worth while 
examining how it works when applied to the most varied linguistic types. 

In a way, Nida’s second edition of his morphology, which we may prefer to 
consider as a completely new book, is the outcome of theoretical discussions 
that we find mirrored in a number of papers, mostly published in Language, by 
scholars like Hockett, Harris, Bloch, and Nida himself. Nida’s standpoint had 
thus been made clear in advance. In comparison with that of his opponents, it 
was frequently characterized by a superior concern with facts, a concern that 
may stem partly from the author’s natural inclination, but, at the same time, 
probably bears witness to a wider linguistic experience. The book itself, with its 
wealth of illustrative material, shows most clearly that Nida is not ready to let 
theoretical bias distort facts out of recognition. Many will think it a definite 
advantage of this book that it can be used as a manual in linguistic analysis 
even by teachers who do not agree in all respects with the author’s theoretical 
foundations. As a matter of fact, most of Nida’s analyses yield results which do 
not seem to conflict with common sense—if we mean thereby the normal linguis- 
tic behavior of native speakers of the language under consideration, and this is, 
so far, the best test of the validity of any descriptive approach. 

Now, it might be argued that the author achieves this result at the expense of 
perfect neatness in the contours of his theory. For instance the way Nida de- 
fines the morpheme (§2.12) is hardly illuminating: taken out of its context, 
Bloomfield’s statement about ‘a linguistic form which bears no partial phonetic- 
semantic resemblance to any other form’ is practically meaningless. Nida’s 
comment may, in a way, help the beginner realize what a morpheme is, but it 
does so by attributing to the words ‘form’ and ‘partial’ meanings and implica- 
tions which are not the ones in the citation. Bloomfield, in that particular sec- 
tion of his book, is not interested in grouping various allomorphs (or allosemes) 
into a single unit, but in analyzing linguistic utterances (which he calls ‘forms’) 
into minimum free- or bound-forms (which he calls ‘morphemes’). This he does 
by comparing various utterances that bear partial phonetic-semantic resem- 
blances to one another, e.g. John ran, John fell. The word ‘partial’ here does not 
mean that there may be phonetic-semantic differences between the two oc- 
currences of John. On the contrary, the two John’s are conceived as identical, 
and only the differences between ran and fell make the resemblance partial and 
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not complete. Nida’s problem, on the other hand, is of a paradigmatic nature: 
assuming that the boundaries between morphemes in utterances have been 
traced, he wants to determine which of the successive units thus isolated have to 
be considered as linguistically identical in spite of phonetic or semantic partial 
dissimilarities. The result of Nida’s misinterpretation of Bloomfield’s approach 
is that we never get a self-contained and unambiguous definition of such a basic 
concept as that of morpheme. In practice, we do not miss that definition too 
much since we are presented with a set of six principles that enable us to identify 
a morpheme as such whenever we need to do so. No carefully worded definition 
would have made superfluous the fifty-odd pages devoted to the problem of 
identification. 

The case of the concepts of free- and bound-forms is somewhat different, 
though it illustrates the same tendency to rely upon authority in theoretical 
matters without trying to check the validity of some basic statements. Here 
again the authority is Bloomfield. This time, there is no misinterpretation of his 
thinking. The fact that Bloomfield’s teaching on the subject has been blindly 
accepted by so many scholars interested in morphological analysis is no excuse. 
Can we imagine situations where Eng. a, described by Nida as a free form (§4.5), 
could be used by itself as a meaningful utterance, except of course in such special 
conditions where a “bound-form” like -ly could also appear? Besides, if we rely 
on taciturn people to offer us most of our words in isolation, why should we 
exclude wags? If I ask ‘yellow?’ and get ‘-ish!’ as an answer, am I to pretend I 
do not understand, or shall I list -ish among free forms? If Bloomfield’s cri- 
terion is meant as a practical tool for field-workers, it can not be described as a 
very efficient one: it might take a linguist years of careful observation to catch 
Fr. arbre in isolation, unless he had recourse to tricky questionings which might 
yield just anything. In any case, this criterion generally fails to give us clear 
indications when and where we need them most; namely, when we want to 
distinguish between ‘grammatical words’ on the one hand, and affixes and desin- 
ences on the other. Consequently, it is practically ignored by everybody, and 
Nida, after paying a tribute to Bloomfield’s theory, gives a list of his own very 
useful criteria for determining roots. Now, if we can manage to tell roots from 
non-roots, it is a safe guess that few people will actually bother about the cri- 
terion of isolation. 

Considered as a practical introduction to morphematic analysis, Nida’s book 
does not suffer too much from the lack of consistent theoretical formulations we 
have been pointing out. Its value lies in the many helpful suggestions coming 
from a scholar whose wide experience with the most varied ‘exotic’ languages 
has not made him blind to the intricacies of more traditional linguistic me- 
diums, as shown, for instance, by Nida’s frequent references to Classical Greek. 

The basic problem raised by the very existence of such a book as the one under 
review is whether the analytical procedure propounded by Nida and some other 
scholars is the one and the only one we shall adopt whenever any language is to 
be described. Most supporters of this procedure seem tacitly to assume that 
language description necessarily entails the use of the recently developed method 
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of morphematic analysis. They ignore the fact that, for some millenia, people 
have been describing languages with some measure of success, and that there 
even exists a word, namely ‘grammar’, to designate this scholarly activity. It 
can hardly be denied that the analytical procedure represents an interesting and 
probably fruitful development, but this does not necessarily mean that our 
predecessors were hopelessly groping in the dark, and that all they wrote on 
grammatical subjects is to be disdainfully cast aside. It certainly was not a mere 
matter of chance that Greek grammarians imagined the setting up of paradigms 
rather than the listing of the morphemes of their language. The structure of 
Greek must have lent itself better to the presentation which we would today 
describe as traditional than to the wholesale chopping off to which we are 
urged by modern analysts. It can not be an accident either that Chinese gram- 
marians were not tempted to set up paradigms. It has been pointed out over 
and over again, and long before descriptive analysis was established as a new 
discipline, that it was a serious mistake to try to force the classical grammatical 
pattern upon all sorts of languages. But would it not be equally inadequate to 
present Latin in terms of Chinese grammar? 

Any descriptive method, when applied to a given language, is likely to leave 
a residue of forms that do not really fit in the pattern, or for which some more 
or less subjective decision has to be made. This does not mean that we should 
give up describing languages, but only that there exist in all languages some 
marginal features which have to be considered and treated as such. The exist- 
ence of a few indeclinable nouns in Latin does not invalidate the declensional 
pattern traditionally set up for that language. We find similar features in pho- 
nemic matters: in the Franco-Provengal dialect of Hauteville! we find [i] before 
geminate only in one word, the ‘expressive’ [‘mwissa], and this should not pre- 
vent us from stating the rule, which can be verified in all the other words of the 
dialect, that high vowels are never followed by a geminate. If however a certain 
method, when applied to a given language, yields too many aberrant forms or 
borderline cases, it is our duty to try some other method or methods whereby 
the number of such can be decreased. 

Applied to English, the analytical method would seem to leave too many 
cases in which some subjective decision has to be made. 

Nida lists -ceive as a minimal meaningful unit on page 1. He recognizes (162; 
cf. also 191) that ‘it is difficult to discover any common feature of meaning in all 
the occurrences of the stem’, but identifies it all the same as a semantic entity. 
To some scholars, it would seem at first blush that e.g. deceive can not by any 
means be analyzed into two successive semantic units, and that, from the point 
of view of contemporary English as spoken by millions who have not the vaguest 
idea of the etymology of the word, its rhyming with receive and conceive is a 
pure matter of chance. Yet, some kind of formal analysis is undoubtedly sup- 
ported by a very large number of such proportions as deceive, deceit, deception: 
receive, receipt, reception: conceive, conceit, conception; and deceive, depress, depose: 
receive, repress, repose: conceive, compress, compose. Besides, few people would be 
inclined to conceive of put up (in put up with) as anything but a succession of 


1 Revue de linguistique romane 15.1-86; cf. §3.27. 
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two morphemes in spite of the fact that the phrase is semantically unanalyzable, 
and this because put and up are readily identifiable as the homophonous and 
semantically easily definable forms we find in put it away and get up. Of course, 
the case of put up (with) is not identical with that of deceive because we are far 
more often able to pin down a meaning on put and up than on de- and -ceive. 
But any boundary between the two types would be highly artificial, and we may 
prefer following Nida in his analysis of deceive into de- and -ceive. But then 
what shall we do about direct (di-rect because of cor-rect?), declare, debauch, 
decrepit, demented, etc.? 

Another type of word illustrates the difficulty of applying word analysis to 
English: Nida (61) quotes two series of expressive words, one with sl- (slide, 
slush, slurp, etc.), another with fl- (flash, flare, flame, etc.) where we might be 
tempted to isolate an sl- and an fl- morpheme. He rejects that interpretation, 
however because sl- and fl- ‘do not occur . . . with forms which occur in other 
combinations.’ But what about the proportion flare, flimmer: glare, glimmer? 
Would it not seem to point to an f- and a g- morpheme (or should we rather say 
fl- and gl-)? Now most linguists would be loath to posit, in English, word initial 
morphemes made up of two consonants, probably because this is only supported 
by ‘expressive’ words. And yet an analysis of flare into fl-are or f-lare is semanti- 
cally much better justified than that of deceive into de-ceive. 

In other cases, the application of word analysis to English is apt to lead to 
endless and barren discussions, as when it comes to analyzing such a simple 
form as sang. We probably come much closer to any kind of linguistic reality 
if we just follow the traditional practice of presenting sang as the preterit of sing 
without trying to split hairs about it. What we should expect here from a de- 
scriber of English is neither an analysis nor some algebraic formula that will 
just confuse a very simple situation, but a clear statement, based upon extensive 
and accurate information, as to whether the i-a-u verbal alternation still has 
some kind of faint vitality, whether for instance children are apt to extend it to 
such verbs as think or bring, or whether it is completely and irretrievably un- 
productive. 

Our conclusion will be that theoreticians have to provide descriptivists with 
a number of tools—and word analysis should be one of them—among which 
they can choose such as are likely to render the best services in a given situation. 
In a book intended for beginners, all these tools should be offered with indica- 
tions as to where each of them is likely to be most useful. Besides, advanced 
students might be encouraged toward devising their own tools when the ones 
they have at their disposal do not seem to be the best possible. Only then can 
we expect that future descriptions will do full justice to the most varied linguis- 
tic structures. 


Columbia University ANDRE MARTINET 


A. Martinet, Phonology as Functional Phonetics. Publications of the Philologi- 
cal Society, XV. Oxford University Press, London, 1949. 40 pp. 
This book contains three lectures presented at the University of London in 
1946. The first two lectures, in English, discuss the basic problems of phonemics 
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(called by the author phonology, in order to indicate that the scope of functional 
analysis of sound phenomena is broader than the description of phonemes, since 
it includes tonemes and chronemes also; it is hardly probable, however, that the 
American usage of the term phonemics will be changed). The third lecture, in 
French, presents observations about French phonemic patterns. 

In the theoretical part, the following questions are touched upon: The prac- 
tical identity of the analysis of the London School, based on the “sublimation” 
of sound varieties, with that of the Prague School, which introduced semantic 
criteria; The use of the method of commutation to establish phonemic units; 
The problem of neutralization and archiphoneme (in which question the Ameri- 
can approach diverges completely); The importance of the inclusion of variants 
in a phonemic description; A new and thorough analysis of the prosodic phe- 
nomena (the most original contribution of the book, and especially welcome 
after the complicated treatment given these phenomena in Trubetskoy’s Grund- 
ztige); The necessity of structural criteria for phonemic classification; and finally, 
Questions of historic phonology. 

Of this large number of fundamental problems, comment here will be re- 
stricted to one question, that of the relation of phonetics and phonemics. It 
seems to be a view well-accepted by structural schools of various shades that 
there is a basic difference between these two disciplines. These schools regard 
phonetics as an auxiliary or peripheral science which operates with speech in a 
subjective manner, rather unclearly, with very vague criteria of perception, 
and without any definite aim; therefore, in a phonemic description they tend 
to restrict treatment of phonic material to the so-called relevant features. The 
author is not satisfied with this view and emphasizes the role of variants in 
linguistic structure. However, he still maintains the usual dichotomy, although 
the difference is made milder by defining phonemics as functional phonetics. It 
is probable that one should go a step further. It must be admitted that a speech 
event involves anatomical and physiological problems because of the organs of 
the production and reception of speech, that it involves a physical problem since 
noise is produced, and that a sound-event carries information of a non-semiotic 
nature about the somatic characterization of the speaker, etc., all of which can 
be studied by various sub-disciplines. But on the other hand, the semiotic, i.e. 
linguistic, analysis has to correlate the complete phonic material with the semi- 
otic, i.e. linguistic, function, carefully distinguishing between norm and variation. 
Thus it seems hardly necessary to attempt to define two independent disciplines, 
both concerned with human speech per se. It is the task of linguistics to include 
in the description of a language a complete treatment of the sound phenomena, 
facilitated and furthered by recent inventions, viewed from their linguistic 
function. (Historically it is, of course, understandable that a particular aspect, 
that of distinctiveness, was emphasized in the 1930’s.) 

The second part of the book discusses the application of phonemic principles 
to the analysis of colloquial French, especially to its vocalic patterns (cf. Word, 
Vol. V, No. 1, 1949, p. 83). The author shows, on the basis of his own investiga- 
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tion, that French—which is commonly regarded as being strongly regulated by 
orthoepic considerations—is characterized by a considerable variation in the 
usage of different speakers. This diversity of the patterns is connected with 
regional and generational differences. There is, however, a common base in the 
various patterns, a ‘‘seven-vowel triangular system in three rows”’: 


I =... 
E @ O 
A 


It would have been interesting to discuss the functioning of the distinctive fea- 
tures in their various configurations. 

The book is rich in original observations of phonemic facts, contains valuable 
suggestions for a new approach to theoretical problems, and is remarkably free 
from the dogmatism so common in the different schools of linguistics. It seems 
clear that it will be necessary for all linguists concerned with phonemics to take 
a stand on the. questions raised here by Martinet. 


Columbia University Joun Lorz 


Davip Drrincer, The Alphabet. A Key to the history of mankind. New York, 

Philosophical Library, 1948, XII. 607 pp. 

The origin and the development of the alphabet have been the subject of 
numerous studies. Recent archeological discoveries put the whole question into 
new light and require its reexamination. Diringer has undertaken this task in 
his book under review. The book contains an introduction dealing with the 
history of writing from the ‘embryo-writing’ to the ‘alphabet.’ The two main 
parts deal with the non-alphabetic systems of writing, such as the cuneiform 
writing, hieroglyphic writing, Chinese writing and others, and with the alpha- 
betic scripts. The whole is lavishly illustrated (although not always in good 
reproductions) with 256 figures of specimens of the various alphabets. The style 
is lively and the value of the book is enhanced through the fact that the author 
gives the opinion of the various scholars. On several occasions, however, we 
would welcome the personal opinion of the author although the reader is well 
aware of the fact that in this difficult question of the Alphabet in general and 
of the various alphabets in particular no definite solution can yet be expected. 

A few minor details will be mentioned below. 

In connection with the invention of the cuneiform system of writing (p. 41) 
the author is cautious enough in stating that ‘it seems that the great invention 
was due to the Sumerians.’ It should be stressed that various scholars are be- 
ginning to doubt whether we are right in crediting the Sumerians with this 
achievement (see the latest opinion in Gelb, JAOS 69.237). 

Concerning the decipherment of the ‘pseudo-hieroglyphic’ script of Byblos 
by Dhorme (p. 162), the author makes less reservations than W. F. Albright, 
The Archeology of Palestine, p. 186. 

The statement of the author (p. 197) that in the Egyptian scripts ‘there 
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existed different signs for the same sound’ can be seriously questioned. The fact 
is that we don’t know the pronunciation of various sounds of Ancient Egyptian, 
but it is rather reasonable to assume that in the Egyptian script each sound had 
a particular symbol. 

The South Arabic inscriptions were published not only in the Corpus In- 
scriptionum Semiticarum, pars IV (p. 226), but also in the Répertoire d’épi- 
graphie sémitique. An Himyaritic dialect (7b.) is unknown, the South Arabic 
dialects being Sabaean, Minaean, Hadramautic, Qatabanic and Awsanic.—In 
connection with the South Arabic alphabet we would have expected a word 
about the South Arabic numerals and their origin. Likewise in discussing the 
Phoenician alphabet a word should have been said about the method used in the 
separation of words.—In the Bibliography of South Arabic we miss the gram- 
mars of F. Hommel and I. Guidi. The grammar of Maria Hoefner, Altsiidara- 
bische Grammatik, although published in 1943, probably did not reach the 
author because of the circumstances of the war. 

The author attributes the Calendar of Gezer to the eleventh century B.C. 
Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, p. 191, places the Gezer calendar be- 
tween 975 B.C. and 925 B.C. 

Concerning the Ethiopic script the author is right (p. 233) in his statement 
that it has been adapted to Amharic, Tigre and Tigrinya, but on p. 223 he 
wrongly considers the Amharic script as the only South Semitic script still in 
use. 
Some minor misprints or mistakes are: on p. 229 (fig. 112) for (e) the Ethiopic 
sound is fia and not na; on p. 232 (fig. 113) the glottal stop for Ethiopic is ’ 
and not ’a;on the same page, the first p is an emphatic sound, that is p and not p. 

It is an easy task for a specialist in a particular language or alphabet to find 
some fault with this or that detail in a book dealing with a subject as vast as 
the one treated in the book, but the author certainly has made a great contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the Alphabet and of the various alphabets. I think 
that we can wholeheartedly assure the author in his hope (p. 572) that ‘the chief 
purpose may be served in some measure, no matter what the fault may be’. 


Asia Institute, New York Wotr Lestau 


James G. Frvrizr, Histoire de l’écriture. Paris, Payot, 1948. 608 pp. 

Nearly at the same time as Diringer’s Alphabet, the book by Février appeared 
dealing with the same subject. Because of the technical difficulties due to the 
situation in France, the book is mimeographed and not printed. This does not 
always make easy reading, but the subject-matter does not suffer at all because 
of this technical presentation. It is an excellent exposé of the whole problem. 
Not only does the author give the opinion of the authors dealing with the various 
alphabets and their theories, but he most often gives a critical appreciation of 
their theories and advances his own opinion. This makes it a thought-provoking 
and stimulating book. True, the general reader might be sometimes rebuked by 
the many technical details discussed by the author, but a specialist of any par- 
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ticular alphabet or language will certainly be interested in having a detailed 
view of any other alphabet which is not his own field. 

A technical difficulty presents itself when the author speaks, for instance, on 
‘M en zigzag’ or ‘K sans hampe’ (p. 210) or ‘allongement de la hampe du § 
vers la gauche’ (p. 232), etc. without giving the tracing of the symbol. A reader 
who is not familiar with the particular alphabet cannot visualize the symbol in 
question. 

In the invention of the cuneiform writing by the Sumerians, Février is even 
more positive than Diringer (see above). 

A problem of terminology arises in connection with the ‘Sinaitic’ or ‘Proto- 
Sinaitic’ inscriptions. Février (p. 179) calls it ‘Proto-Sinaitic’ whereas Diringer 
(p. 199) speaks of ‘Sinatic’ inscriptions. On the ‘Sinaitic’ (or ‘Proto-Sinaitic’) 
inscriptions Albright has recently published an extensive article in the Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research, no. 110 (1948). 6-22. 

Another disagreement between Diringer and Février on questions of termi- 
nology concerns the inscriptions called ‘Proto-Phoenician” by Février (p. 183) 
and “Early Canaanite” by Diringer (p. 208). The tracing of the Bet-Shemesh 
ostracon belonging to this series done by Diringer (fig. 105, 6) is not the same as 
given by Février (fig. 49b). 

Some minor errors in connection with Ethiopic: Amharic is not a dialect 
derived from Geez as stated on p. 373.—It is not quite exact to say that Galla 
is written in the Ethiopic alphabet (p. 374). It can, of course, be written in the 
Ethiopic script, but so can any Ethiopic and Cushitic language, and even non- 
Ethiopic languages such as Arabic, Ful and others as was done in some native 
dictionaries—The consonant with the vowel of the 6th order (p. 376) does not 
represent three phonemes: a) a short e, 2) a shwa, 3) no vowel at all. The fact 
is that a consonant with the 6th order represents either the sound of the con- 
sonant without any vowel or a close short e characteristic of Ethiopic. 

As I said in connection with Diringer’s Alphabet, any reviewer could find 
some faults or inaccuracies here and there, but it would be ungrateful to criticize 
the author on the basis of these minor inaccuracies. Février has written a thorough 
and excellent treatment of the subject. 


Asia Institute, New York Wotr LEsLtau 


EMILE BENVENISTE, Noms d’agent et noms d'action en indo-européen. Paris, 

Adrien Maisonneuve, 1948. 174 pp. 

This book is a continuation of the author’s Origines de la formation des noms 
en indo-européen published thirteen years before. Its preparation was well ad- 
vanced when the war broke out. During the German occupation of France, 
Benveniste had to hide, and he finally escaped to Switzerland. On his return, 
he never found his notes and manuscripts, and had to start again practically 
from scratch. 

Though the new book is, like its predecessor, devoted to the elucidation of 
problems connected with the IE nominal pattern, it deals, not with the recon- 
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struction of forms, but with the functional interpretation of some of them. The 
development we find here had been foreshadowed in some chapters of the 
Origines, as when the author analyzed (188 ff.) the value of the -dh- affix. But a 
feature which is quite new in Benveniste’s latest contribution is his constant 
concern with semantic oppositions. 

The first two sections (1-112), to which the book owes its title, are entirely 
devoted to the problem of the distinction between agent nouns in -tér and those 
in -tor, action nouns in -tu- and those in -ti- which, on the basis of insufficient 
and limited observation, had generally been considered as practically synony- 
mous. The author proceeds to a careful and penetrating investigation of the old- 
est available documents, mainly Vedic, Avestan, and Homeric Greek. Thereby, 
he establishes for IE a functional difference between -tér and -tor, -tu- and -ti- 
which, to modern minds, may appear fairly subtle, though we may find traces 
of it in modern European languages, but which Benveniste convincingly inte- 
grates into a semantic pattern corresponding to the more subjective mentality 
we have reasons to ascribe to the IE speaking community. Inasmuch as the 
author examines the fate of the ancient oppositions in later linguistic stages 
such as Classical Greek or Latin, we can often follow their gradual blurring, 
leading toward the ultimate victory of one of the formal types in presence, 
namely the more objective -for and -ti-, both of which imply actual performance, 
and not, as is the case with -fér and -tu-, virtuality and predestination. This 
first part of the book, in which we find evidence of superior philological skill, 
shows how our conception of Indo-European can be refined far beyond what has 
been achieved so far, and this without adventurous hypotheses, but by an ac- 
curate interpretation of available data. We may hope that Benveniste himself, 
or some others, will apply the same method to a number of IE derivational 
problems, bringing thereby some order into the jumble of affixes and determina- 
tives with which Indo-Europeanists have been wont to operate so far. This 
work of clarification, which had begun in Origines by a sifting and a grouping of 
formal elements, can now be completed by assigning to the morphemes thus 
circumscribed a very definite function. The oppositional approach which has 
been applied with considerable success to other linguistic fields, is, through 
Benveniste’s masterly contribution, gaining a foothold in the domain of seman- 
tics. 

The third section of the book is entitled Comparatifs et superlatifs, but this 
rubric should not be construed as indicating a departure from the oppositional 
approach successfully applied before. Here, all ultimately revolves around the 
suffix -to-, for which we can, in attested languages, discover so many different uses 
that its basic original unity had, until now, never been truly recognized. Its 
extensive use in superlatives leads Benveniste to reconsider the problem of the 
degrees of comparison. Going back, beyond the suppletive system we know, he 
restores a pattern in which -yes- and -tero- do not behave as competitors, but 
where each has its own distinct function and probably its own construction: 
-yes- with a case (historically mostly an ablative), -tero- with a particle. To 
-yes- corresponds -is-t(h)o-, to -tero- -t°mo- (or -s°mo-). The -t(h)o- (i.e. -t(a)o-) 
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suffix has the same completive function in the superlatives and the ordinals. We 
find it again in verbal adjectives such as Skt. ukthd-, Gk. werrés, Lat. coctus, 
whence the participles of so many languages and secondary extensions like Lat. 
barbatus. Everywhere it designates the one in which completion is achieved. 

Here again, we find the same judicious use of the oppositional approach, the 
same penetrating semantic analysis that leads to determining the function of 
meaningful elements with a precision and safety that would a priori seem im- 
possible in linguistic reconstructions. 

Benveniste’s horizon is not limited to the oldest IE linguistic stages: illustra- 
tions from the most varied languages, from American Indian to Polynesian, 
through Eskimo, Arabic, and others, are frequently resorted to in order to sup- 
port such semantic patterns and connections as an exclusive familiarity with 
IE languages might tempt some of his readers to consider strange and improbable. 
This book should be widely and carefully read, not only by Indo-Europeanists, 
but by all those who are concerned with the improvement of linguistic methods. 


Columbia Unwersity ANDRE MARTINET 


Urret WEINREICH, College Yiddish, An Introduction to the Yiddish Language and 
to Jewish Life and Culture. New York, Yiddish Scientific Institute, 1949. 
397 pp. 

The reviewer lays no claim to an expert’s knowledge of Yiddish; any such 
assertion would be sheer presumptuousness. If he is entitled to express an 
opinion at all, it is as one of a relatively small number of workers in compara- 
tive Germanic (and German) linguistics who, recognizing the importance of 
Yiddish for a more complete understanding of their field, attempt to study it 
with that in view. Perhaps for this very reason a modicum of interest will be 
accorded his reactions to the significant book that Uriel Weinreich has written. 

Weinreich is amply qualified to be the author of a textbook of standard 
Yiddish (for there most emphatically is such a thing). He not only knows the 
language but is also a scientifically trained linguist. This is only too infrequently 
the case with writers of grammars. In thirty lessons he succeeds in presenting, 
with a clarity unapproached by any other grammar of Yiddish known to the 
reviewer, the essential elements of the language—orthographic, phonological, 
morphological and syntactic. He does this, to be sure, in extremely traditional 
terminology, but his aim is obviously directed toward pedagogical expediency 
(we are told, p. 15, that large portions of the book have already been tested in 
classroom instruction) and not toward a descriptive analysis according to recent 
techniques. The reviewer is sufficiently antiquated in outlook to find the method 
amply satisfactory for the purpose intended; indeed, had such a work been avail- 
able years ago, at least one student would have been spared a sakh tsores. 

The book is copiously provided with reading selections and exercises, which 
should make it easily possible for any student to learn to read, and possibly 
write, the language, even without a teacher. The lessons (pp. 30-283) are followed 
by supplementary readings (pp. 287-99) in prose and verse from the works of 
leading Yiddish authors, a synopsis of grammar (pp. 303-33) and a vocabulary, 
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Yiddish-English and English-Yiddish (pp. 337-97), this in addition to individual 
vocabularies for each lesson and for each supplementary reading selection. 
Typographically the book is highly satisfactory; the type is large and clear. 
One slight addition would be welcome, from the point of view of the auto- 
didactic student: more selections in the cursive script. 

But Weinreich does much more than furnish a useful, practical manual of 
instruction; he discusses, in admittedly popular terms, subjects on which most 
people, including most speakers of Yiddish, need considerable enlightenment. 
In lucid statements he treats the relationship between Yiddish and German, 
the chronology of loanwords from various sources, the linguistic relationship 
of Yiddish and English (as related Germanic languages), also the history of 
Yiddish literature; and he provides an extensive amount of material on Jewish 
culture. In some respects he is more than generous in his non-grammatical in- 
formation, but this is in keeping with the book’s sub-title. The study of more 
complicated problems of the language is reserved for two promised additional 
volumes (cf. p. 18). 

Occasionally one must disagree, not with the grammatical points presented 
(although it is certain that the experts will argue some of these), but with various 
attitudes expressed or implied. It seems that, regardless of how well-trained a 
person may be, he can all too easily part company with his scientific objectivity 
when discussing subjects ‘close to home.’ Thus, Weinreich’s usual scientific de- 
tachment is temporarily forsaken when he resorts to such verdicts as this: ‘The 
colloquial Yiddish of careless speakers of this country is today heavily polluted 
with English words’ (p. 265) and when, on the same page, he invokes the hoary 
appellation ‘pure dialect.’ A slight touch of unintentional chauvinism is de- 
tected in the section dealing with Yiddish humor (pp. 193-94). Although any- 
one is ready to admit that Jewish jokes, like Jewish cuisine, have a certain 
characteristic tam, it seems to the reviewer that those characteristics and fea- 
tures claimed to be peculiarly Jewish would prove, upon careful investigation, 
to be well-nigh universal. Moreover, most jokes labelled ‘Jewish’ (or ‘Scotch’ 
or anything else) can be found, frequently in virtually the same form, in Chinese, 
Sanskrit, Turkish, etc., etc. For the Jews of Khelem one can think, off hand, of 
parallels in Welsh, Italian, German and Flemish. Motke Khabad, a sort of 
Litvak Till Eulenspiegel, has counterparts the world over. These remarks doubt- 
less involve trespassing upon domains far beyond the reviewer’s own territory, 
but it seems desirable to combat hyper-subjectivity whenever encountered. 

To return to a constructive appraisal of the book, one is pleased to note that 
Weinreich’s work, in addition to possessing all the virtues mentioned, renders a 
valuable service in another respect: it constitutes an eloquent rebuttal of those 
who, fortified with a confidence born of ignorance, utter such supercilious judg- 
ments as ‘Yiddish is not a language’ (there is, to be sure, more than a little 
difficulty in deciding what does constitute a language, but that is not the prob- 
lem involved here) or ‘Yiddish has no grammar.’ Granted, it is almost impossible 
for one who has first learned German—whether as his native tongue or as an 
acquired language—to suppress sensations of mirth (or even revulsion) at some 
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features of Yiddish. But this circumstance does not vindicate those sensations, 
which are motivated by purely subjective conditioning. If, indeed, the process 
is reversed, and Yiddish is made the standard by which German is judged, then 
the latter assumes the allegedly grotesque aspect. It is a reiteration of the ob- 
vious to point out the invalidity of such comparisons, but it is by no means a 
superfluous admonition, as long as even linguists are not immune to the disease 
of prejudice. In fact, arrogant scorn for Yiddish is encountered in quarters where 
it would not normally be expected. An objective outsider must realize that the 
idiom of the Diaspora, though despised by the biased, is not one whit ‘inferior’ 
to any tongue on earth, including the much vaunted Hebrew; nor is it, of course, 
‘superior.’ 

Hence, for its many excellent features as a textbook, as well as for its larger 
implications, one hails the appearance of College Yiddish and hopes that it will 
serve, in addition to its main purpose, to introduce a few linguists to a field 
which may prove highly fruitful for. research. 


New York University Rosert A. FowKes 
Columbia University 


Martti RASANEN. Materialien zur Lautgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen. Studia 
Orientalia Edidit Societas Orientalis Fennica, XV. Helsinki, 1949. 249 pp. 
Although the Turkic languages are among the best-explored of the Oriental 

languages, there has never been, in the modern sense, a comparative phonology 
of Turkic languages. The ‘‘Phonetik der nérdlichen Tiirksprachen” (Leipzig, 
1882) by W. Radloff is obsolete and, in addition, deals only with one group of 
Turkic languages). Thus, Rasénen’s book is the first historical and comparative 
phonology of Turkic languages. Although the author could not pay equal atten- 
tion to all the phenomena of the Turkic languages, his book can be considered 
the first more or less complete work on this subject. What matters, however, is 
not the completeness of the work, but the author’s method, which is that of the 
famous Finnish linguistic school. 

Rasinen’s phonology differs from most Turkologic works in that the author 
does not confine himself to the Turkic languages, but quotes widely from all 
the Altaic languages and discusses the Ural-Altaic problem in a new aspect 
(9-19). The second section of his introduction (20-25) is devoted to a comparison 
of the Altaic languages, in which the author gives an interesting table of sound 
correspondences. We may add to his discussion of Common Altaic *p- that this 
sound is also preserved, in certain positions, in the language of the Monguor 
in Kansu, explored by the Reverend Antoine Mostaert. Thus the correspond- 
ences are: Turk. 0, Mongol 0 (in Middle-Mongol h), Monguor f, Manchu f, 
Goldi p, Korean p. 

It is known that the Altaic languages can be classified into two groups: into 
r (l) and z (8) languages. The Turkic languages are the sole representatives of 
the z (§) group. Rasinen mentions all former theories concerning these sounds 
and tells us that the primary sounds were *r’ and */’ with which we agree. 

The third part of the introduction contains a classification of the Turkic 
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languages that coincides, in general, with those by Ramstedt and by A. N. 
Samoilovi¢. The only point we can not agree with is Riasinen’s classification of 
Chuvashas merely a Turkic language like all theothers. All Turkic languages are 
z (§) languages; Chuvash is an r (I) language. Except in isolated words with r 
< *r’ and 1 < *l’, Turkic languages did not preserve the primary sounds, and 
what they have goes back to *z and *s. Thus, Common Turkic was already a z 
and § language. The transition from *r’ and *l’ to z and § is as characteristic a 
phenomenon as, for instance, the development of IE *s into Proto-Slavonic ch 
(the so called 7 u r k rule). Chuvash did not participate in the above-mentioned 
development. There are, moreover, other characteristics which make the Chu- 
vash language different from the Turkic group: pronouns, plural suffix, and so 
on. Our theory can be illustrated by the following scheme: 


Common Altaic 





Korean Manchu-Tungus Mongol Common Chuvash-Turkic 





- 


| 
Ancient Chuvash Common Turkic 


(Volga Bulgar) 


According to this scheme, Chuvash and Common Turkic had a common 
ancestor which, possibly, was the Hunnic language. 

Thus, we do not doubt that Riasinen’s groups B, C, D, E, F, and G (p. 26-28) 
have a common ancestor. The latter, together with the A group (Chuvash), 
had another, older common ancestor that—together with Proto-Mongol, Proto- 
Manchu-Tungus, and Proto-Korean—derives from Common Altaic. Concerning 
the Yakut language, we share the opinion of A. N. Samoilovié, who did not place 
it in a separate group, although he did not deny the somewhat different phonetic 
character of the Yakut language. Certain sounds developed here in a particular 
way, e.g. *s- > *h > 0, but otherwise there is nothing special in it. In some re- 
spects, it is rather archaic: e.g. partitive in -ta = Orkhon ablative in -da, con- 
ditional in -tar = Orkhon -sar, and so on. 

Rasfnen is right when he sees in a non-Turkic substratum the causes of the 
particular phonetic development of the Yakut language. It is interesting that 
other languages in the Baikal area seem to have the same substratum: 

*s > Yakut 0 (in the middle of words h), and ¢ (final), Buriat h and ¢ (final), 

Tungus of the Barguzin region h (only in the middle of words); 

*¢ > Yakut and Buriat s. 

In his dealing with Turkic phonetics, Rasinen starts with stress (p. 32), a 
subject that is much more complicated that most grammars would indicate. 
In his thorough discussion of the problem, Rasifinen gives the opinion that stress 
was originally on the first syllable, and we must agree. How else can we explain 
the disappearance of the vowels of the second syllable in such Turkic words as: 
Mo(ngol) kéke = Turk. kék “blue”, Mo. beki = Turk. bak, bek, bik “solid”, 
Mo. saki- “to watch” = Turk sag-la-n-, Mo. saya- = Turk. say-, sau-, su- “to 
milk a cow”, Mo. boro “grey”? = Turk. boz id., Mo. ayta “gelding” = Turk. at < 
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*agt < *agta “horse”, Mo. bayta- “‘to fit into” = Turk. bat- < *bagt- < *bagta- 
“to sink into”, and so on? 

We found that, in the Tuva and Sagai languages, the first syllable was always 
stressed when it contained the vowel a and the following syllable had an i: 
ga-din, qa-zin “‘birch’’, a-tim “my horse’’, and so on. Riasinen disagrees with the 
linguists who believe that the difference in accentuation may sometimes have 
been due to a tendency to differentiate phonetically similar, but semantically 
different, words, and suggests that this may have been the result of mere chance 
(p. 42). As to his example oda--da “also a room” and odada: “in the room”’, this 
difference is, in our opinion, not incidental. The fact is that odada: is one word 
and oda--da is a group of words: in odada: there is a locative suffix (and case 
suffixes are always stressed), while in oda--da there is a particle (the latter are 
enclitics). 

The next chapter (50-110) deals with vowels. Rasinen mentions nasalized 
vowels in the Nukha dialect, and to this we may add that nasalized vowels 
exist also in the Tuva language, where they are phonemes: cf. 34 “‘war” and 34 
“new’’, it “dog” and it “smell”, and so on. Rasanen shares our theory that the 
long vowels of the Turkmen and Yakut type are primary long vowels. In regard 
to the chapter on consonants, we must admit that the origin of initial g and d in 
the Southern group remains obscure to us, although we expressed once the 
opinion that they might be due to sandhi. This opinion is shared by Ramstedt 
and Rasinen. Now, however, we seriously doubt that this is a correct explana- 
tion because some words do not participate in these developments. In any case, 
d- is not the Proto-Turkic d, as there was no d- in the latter. On p. 163, Rasfnen 
discusses the developments of medial and final *d. We may add that in the 
language of the Yellow Uigurs (in Kansu), *d has produced 2: cf. uz “cow” < 
*ud. Therefore, Rasanen’s statement that 2 occurs only in loan words is correct 
except for the language of the Yellow Uigurs. As to the sound ¢ in Koman (p. 
173), we agree with Kaare Grgnbech, who transcribes this sound as é and not 
ts (= c). 

Rasinen is not quite sure whether there was a medial and a final *§ (p. 183). 
In our opinion there was neither. At the beginning of words there is§ < *y. 
That this had existed even in ancient times can be corroborated by the well- 
known examples Aaé = Turk. yayiq “Ural River”, doxuaz = Orkhon yoy 
“funeral ceremony”, the title gabyuya of the rulers of the Turks of Tokharistan 
(according to Tabari) = Orkhon yabyu id., and so on. 

The Yakut word luda “Russian” (p. 213) is a Tungus loan word and cannot be 
regarded as an example of the development r > I: cf. Barguzin Tungus luda. 
That this is a loan word is evident from the consonant ¢, because in Yakut ¢ 
has become s. Incidentally, the word luéa in Tungus also means “devil’’; cf. 
Manchu loéa “devil”. It is interesting that similarly the Buriat word mangat 
< *mayyus “Russian” is related with mangatxai “a cruel and inimical being in 
folk tales” and corresponds to Khalkha maygos id. 

It is regrettable that the author did not add an index. It would have facilitated 
the use of this book. But in general Rasénen’s book is easy to read and is written 
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in simple and good German, although there are a few stylistic defects, for in- 
stance: ‘“Karakirgisisch. ..., Kazakkirgisisch. ..., Karakalpakisch, alle drei 
bilden je ihre eigenen autonomen Republiken” (p. 27). But this is not important. 
Despite these and other minor inaccuracies and several dubious etymologies, 
Rasinen’s book is an excellent work and must be welcomed. 


University of Washington N. Poppe. 


ERRATA 


In Joseph Vendryes’ article Sur la valeur religieuse du latin wenia, WORD, 
Vol. 5, No. 2, 103-105, August, 1949, 
p. 103, 1. 14, (7. Liv., XX XTX, 1)—read: (T. Liv., XXIX, 1) 
1. 15, Ter. Adelph. 937,—read: Tér. Adelph. 937 
]. 26, Mids fuit—read: Mods fuit 
1. 36, en sont donné—read: en sont donnés 
p. 104, 1. 12, Erin—read: Friu 
1. 15, MP. 14d 16; immenain—read: M1. 14d16; immenairi 
1. 28, I, 93, 4—read: I, 93, 9 
1. 31, aktaibhih—read: aktuibhth 
1. 37, girvanah—read: girvanah 
. 38, (Rg.-Veda, 1.5. 7, etc.) ou jajidvanah—read: (Rg-Veda, 1.5.7, 
etc.) ou yajfidvanah 
1. 41, & ydhi vdsana sahd (Rg.-Veda, I, 172.1—read: & yahi vdsana 
sahé (Rg-Veda, X, 172.1, 
p. 105, 1. 1, sahérja—read: sahérja 
1. 5, mais, qui n’est plus—read: mais qui n’est plus 
1. 8, qui a pris les développements—read: qui a pris des développe- 


— 


ments 


1. 9, p. 298 et ss.—read: p. 258 et ss. 
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